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Mofes of Recent Erposition. 


Wuart is a miracle? Is it, as the Archbishop in 
“St. Joan’ says, ‘an event which creates faith’ ? 
Or is it, as a cynical follower of David Hume might 
suggest, an event which never has happened and 
which never could have happened, but which faith 
enables men to believe to have happened? Or is 
it simply something which we do not understand, 
an occurrence which we cannot fit in with the rest 
of our knowledge of the world, which does not 
conform to the rules of the Universe as we have 
had experience of them? If it be the last, then 
it is clear that man’s growing familiarity and 
deeper investigation will reduce the number of 
events which have to be classed as miraculous, 
and that much that seemed to a comparatively 
ignorant age to be miraculous will be seen to have 
its ‘natural’ place in the order of things. In any 
case, this is certainly one of the matters on which 
clear thinking and accurate statement are required 
by the modern mind. 


The question is raised afresh by the appearance 


of Canon W. J. Puyrutan-Apams’ new book on 


early Hebrew history, The Call of Israel (Milford ; 
8s. 6d. net). One of the dangerous tendencies of 
modern times which has struck him is the ‘ Horror 


of Miracle, and the consequent tendency to deny 


historicity to any record which claims to describe 


a miracle. He does not stand alone in his protest 


against this point of view, but there are few 

apologists who have approached the matter with 

so clear and open a mind. We are familiar with 
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the type of reasoning which, in order to prove the 
reality of ‘miracle,’ seeks to show that the so- 
called ‘ miracles’ of the Bible are not miracles at 
all. Such reasoning may save the historicity of 
the Biblical record, but it does nothing to strengthen 
the position of those who would see special evidence 
of God at work in the story of Israel. 


Canon PuyTutan-Apams takes a sounder position. 
He recognizes that a great deal which seemed to 


be miraculous in an ‘ unsophisticated ’ age is readily 
capable of a natural explanation. Thus he gives 
an account of most of the plagues of Egypt which 
is quite in line with normal events—we wish he 
had offered an ‘ explanation’ of the last plague. 
Here we have little or nothing that is new, for 
a natural basis, interpreted as miraculous by a 
people who naturally see God at work only in the 
abnormal, is the recognized modern method of 
handling these stories. But he insists, and quite 
rightly, that even though the events themselves 
are capable of a natural explanation, their coin- 
cidence and their effect are ‘ miraculous,’ in the 
sense that they indicate a special interference by 
God in human affairs. It was the call of Israel 
itself that was the great miracle, the unique and 
unparalleled event which had its place in that 
process of revelation which was complete only in 
Jesus. 

The subject is developed in an illuminating way. 
We have first the statement of the actual belief of 
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Israel in her divine choice, traced back from the 
later period in the history of the people to patri- 
archal times. Next comes a critical examination 
of the tradition itself, with close discussion of some 
of its details and the means of its transmission, 
particularly the priesthood. Finally, we have the 
outstanding features of the Exodus reviewed in the 
light of their significance as indicating the special 
call of Israel. The author has used to good purpose 
much of the more recent work that has been done 
on the subject (we miss a reference to Galling’s 
important ‘ Erwahlungstraditionen Israels’); he 
accepts the volcanic theory of the Exodus, some- 
what modifying the form in which it has hitherto 
been presented, for example by Gressmann, and 
discusses the geographical and geological aspects 
of the case at some length. Occasionally we meet 
with statements and comments which would not 
have been made by an Old Testament specialist, 
for example on p. 4o, ‘They [the prophets] are 
driven to speak solely (italics ours) because of what 
they believe has been done for Israel in the remote 
Past,’ and the author naturally presents his own 
conclusion with a dogmatic certainty which would 
probably not be shared even by many who would 
accept his main position. 


That all readers should ‘ agree with every word’ 
in this book—or in any other of real importance— 
would be a ‘miracle’ in the commonly accepted 
sense of the term. We must, however, recognize 
that we have in Canon PayTHiaN-ADAMS’ new 
book a contribution to our thinking which should 
be of the highest value. He has helped us 
to clarify our minds, and he has condensed and 
crystallized what so many of us have been vaguely 
thinking and dimly feeling after, when he describes 
Israel’s call as the threefold miracle of Material 
Coincidence, Spiritual Coincidence, and Sacramental 
Coincidence. 


Signs are not wanting that throughout the Pro- 
testant world there is a growing feeling that modern 
criticism has weakened the Church’s testimony, 
and that it is the Church’s business to affirm with 


conviction a divine message and not simply to 
investigate its human setting. 


Last autumn Professor Edwin Lewis of Drew 
University published an article on ‘The Fatal 
Apostasy of the Modern Church,’ which brought ° 
upon him much criticism. He was told that he 
had ‘ gone Barthian,’ ‘had sold out to the Funda- 
mentalists,’ and indeed was showing signs of 
senility. 

To this criticism Professor Lewis has replied in 
A Christian Manifesto (Abingdon Press; $2.00). 
As one might expect it is a forceful and downright 
book. It is written with competent knowledge of 
modern criticism and in full sympathy with all 
that is necessary to elucidate the human element in 
the Bible and to express the Christian message in 
the light of modern thought. But it is written 
with a passionate conviction that the Church has 
been led away from her proper work, and in great 
measure has betrayed her divine commission. 


‘The restoration of Jesus Christ to His rightful 
place in the faith of the Church, and because of 
that to: His rightful place in the life of the world 
—this is our urgent need. The Church cannot 
continue—it has no right to continue—save as it 
remains loyal to that faith it has been charged to 
keep ; and the creative source and abiding centre 
of that faith is the atoning sacrifice of a Person 
who was both of us and not of us. He was of us 
because He was Son of man, He was not of us 
because He was Son of God.’ But there is a wide- 
spread supposition that the Christian faith as thus 
understood is no longer able to maintain itself. 
The advance of modern knowledge has seemed to 
many to invalidate, or at least to cast doubt upon, 
the great Christian affirmations, and a fatal note 
of uncertainty has crept into Christian preaching. 


Now this retreat is really needless and gravely 
mistaken. ‘ When a man categorically announces, 
“‘ Christianity or Modernity ?”’ he creates a false 
dilemma.’ There is no antithesis between being 
a modern man and being a Christian in the com- 
plete New Testament sense; that is, provided 
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being a modern man does not mean simply that 
one is compelled to subscribe to the articles of a 
naturalistic creed, but that it means, rather, that 
one cultivates a spirit of open-mindedness to truth 
in all its forms, and an intense concern to under- 
stand and to profit by all the marvellous triumphs 
of scientific investigation, in whatever field the 
investigation may fall. ‘Let it be said once and 
finally that there is nothing in Christianity that 
would keep a man out of an astronomical observa- 
tory, or out of a natural history museum, or out 
of a biological or chemical laboratory, or out of a 
library in which the thoughts of many minds 
through many ages call for consideration.’ Indeed, 
all these, in opening vistas whose limits the mind 
may not discern, throw us back on ourselves as 
incarnate mysteries—and therefore as only the 
more in need of an authentic, revealing Word. 


This Word is given in Christ, and is witnessed to 
in the Scriptures and in the living voice of the 
Church. Now there is simply no other way of 
learning what Christianity is than from its own 
records and its own history. We are agreed that 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, is to be 
sought after, but why should it be counted ‘ scien- 
tific ’ to approach the study of the Christian records 
with a rooted conviction that certain events could 
not have happened and certain ideas could not be 
valid ? To take up that position is not to explain 
Christianity, or even to explain it away; it is 
simply to leave it wholly unexplained. 


‘It is not for a moment intended to deny the 
rights of literary and historical criticism as applied 
to the New Testament and to the progress of 
Christian thought. Let us welcome with open 
arms the work of the devoted New Testament 
scholar. Let us welcome the results reached by 
the historian as to the social and intellectual con- 
ditions under which this or that Christian doctrine 
was formulated, and as to the inevitable influence 
exercised by the conditions upon the formulation.’ 
But behind all that there unquestionably lay an 
experience, a conviction, an attempt to utter some 
great thing. Each man had his own way of appre- 
hending and of uttering, but it is our business to 


get past all that and to discover what it was they 
all meant and tried to say. Take the Atonement. 
Nothing is easier than to criticise and even ridicule 
the formulations of that doctrine which have 
appeared in the history of Christian doctrine, but 
a sympathetic study will reveal the fact that there 
is an underlying unity. These men all shared a 
great conviction that salvation had come to them 
through the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, 
and they were striving to give worthy utterance to 
this conviction. Take the Church’s doctrine of 
the Person of Jesus Christ. When Peter made his 
confession, it may be freely granted that his words 
did not mean for him what they were made to mean 
in the Nicene theology. But what is apt to be 
overlooked is the fact that ‘the Nicene statement 
said no more for the Nicene Fathers than Peter’s 
statement said for Peter. He went as far as he 
knew how to go in the language he used—and they 
did no more. Had they, bemg who they were, 
stopped short of their own uttermost, they would 
have stopped short of the full meaning of Peter’s 
confession, even though they still exceeded it in 
relative philosophic range.’ All through there was 
a persistent, vital faith that in Jesus Christ dwelt 
all the fullness of the godhead bodily. 


If we could read through the New Testament 
without prepossessions, never having seen it before, 
what would be the main impression made on our 
minds ? Would it not be that every writer of this 
book believed that One had come into the world at 
the express will of God, had loved and served and 
suffered and died, had risen from the dead to be 
alive for evermore, and had done and endured all 
this to save men from destruction and to bring 
them the gift of eternal life? And would it not 
further be evident that each writer is striving to 
give expression to a divine message which will 
mean to others what it has meant to him? Behind 
all criticism and beyond all controversy there is 
this unity of experience and of conviction. 


But had the men of the New Testament good 
reasons for their conviction and objective ground 
for their experience? They believed they had, 
and they based that belief on the fact of the Resur- 
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rection. After criticism has done its work we still 
have to reckon with this—that the Christian Church 
was born of the Resurrection. ‘You to whom 
the resurrection is but an empty tale, and who 
lightly brush aside everything in the New Testa- 
ment that does not agree with your presuppositions, 
and who quite naively suppose that you would 
still have known all about the simple Jesus even if 
there had been no Church, remember this—that 
had there been no risen Christ there had been no 
written Gospels.’ 


Christian preaching must become more affirma- 
tive ; the note of assurance must be recovered and 
sounded out. The Church must go back, or go 
down. Not back to a primitiveness of method and 
of expression, but ‘ back to the message of original 
Christianity—the message of God’s atoning and 
redeeming love for a lost world, the message that 
puts a new value on every human soul and gives to 
it a new meaning, the message that transforms a 
fallen and sin-doomed creature into a potential son 
of God, a potentiality that becomes actualized 
according as by faith Christ is formed anew in the 
believer’s life. It is to the proclamation of that 
message that the Church is called to return—and, 
let it be added, to an incarnation of the message in 
its own life and work. We may clothe the message 
in such forms as we wish. We may bring to our 


assistance every bit of psychological insight that 


we can muster. But if we want to see a redeemed 
world, this is the only way by which it can come 
to pass.’ 


The Holiness of Jesus (Allen & Unwin ; tos. 6d. 
net), by Mr. A. D. Martin, is a contribution in the 
field of Christian Apologetics. His references to 
writers on New Testament subjects do not appear 
to us as always discriminating, and his literary 
illustrations—an interesting and welcome feature 
of the book—appear to us far-fetched at times, but 
we must acknowledge that he has given us a fresh 
and forceful study of the mind of Jesus, such as 
will prove helpful to teachers and preachers. 


Postulating the trustworthiness of the Synoptic 
portrait of Jesus, Mr. Martin proceeds to defend 
the character of Jesus as holy against certain 
modern criticisms, and to set forth His holiness. 
through an examination of His religious knowledge, | 
His judgments and sayings, His communion with 
God, and His self-sacrifice. And in the holiness of 
Jesus, or even in His sinlessness—putting it merely 
negatively—he would-find a discriminating test of 
vital Christianity. In place of the historic creeds 
and articles of religion the Christian churches might 
well be content, he urges, to unite in affirming the 
sinlessness of Jesus. 


We shall not here consider the soundness of such 
a position, but shall give an account of Mr. Martin’s 
treatment of that crux of exegesis, Mk 1017-18: 
‘There ran one to him, and kneeled to him, and 
asked him, Good Master, what shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life? And Jesus said unto 
him, Why callest thou me good? none is good 
save one, even God.’ This passage is often cited 
by modern critics of the doctrine of Jesus’ sinless- 
ness, who find in it an actual repudiation of His 
sinlessness from Jesus’ own lips. Let us see 
how it is expounded by one who whole-heartedly 
defends the traditional view. 


First, it is to be noticed that the Evangelist who 
records these words has a high doctrine of the 
Person of Jesus. It is sufficient to observe that at 
the outset Jesus is acclaimed as the beloved Son 
of God, in whom the Father is well pleased. Appar- 
ently the Evangelist sees in the ‘Good Master” 
conversation nothing that is inconsistent with the 
acclamation at the Baptism. 


Secondly, at the end of the incident under dis- 
cussion Jesus says to the man who addressed Him, 
‘Sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and come, 
follow me.’ Is that bidding, ‘Come, follow me,’ 
quite consistent with a sense of sin? For ‘ follow- 
ing’ means the subordination of a disciple to a 
Master. Of course a religious teacher might one 
day admit his own sinfulness and on another offer 
himself as a pattern to others, but would he do the 
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two things in the same breath? It is thus very 
unlikely that in disclaiming personal goodness 
Jesus is acknowledging sin. 


Thirdly, what He does disclaim is personal good- 
ness apart from God, incidentally rebuking a 
certain glibness on the part of the inquirer. Jesus 
was preoccupied with the glory of the heavenly 
world. He was a man Divinely obsessed. Beside 
the awful and all-pervading Goodness of God, who 
could be accounted good? Was this to admit 
sinfulness in Himself? Rather was it not the 
expression of a mood for which ‘sinlessness’ is 
altogether too inadequate a word? When a man 
is filled with the consciousness of God he must 
needs repudiate all comparison with Him. 


‘With infinite penetration, and with all the 
maturing value of the hours of devotion, Jesus 
walked this earth of ours, often more aware of 
Heaven than of the ground He trod, hourly accept- 
ing from the Father the gift of all beauty and all 
love with a gratitude deeper than any words could 
express. And if once and again he would pre-empt 


certain words such as “ Father” and “ Good” for 
God alone, what He said was symbolic truth, not 
to be measured by a forensic method, not the 
language of logic, but the poetry of the soul.’ 


Lastly, it should be remembered that Jesus could 
and did apply the word ‘ good’ to the character 
and conduct of men. For example, He says in 
Mt 12%: ‘The good man out of his good treasure 
bringeth forth good things.’ It is a reminder once 
more that His method of speech was never after 
the critical debating manner, and that sometimes 
He was led by the Spirit of God to take certain 
words out of their wonted associations and reserve 
them for the Divine alone. 


Students of the history of Christian doctrine 
will have gathered that, although Mr. Martin 
repudiates the Liberal or Unitarian view of the 
Person of Jesus, he is in line not so much with the 
traditional orthodoxy of the Word made flesh as 
with the position, which also found exponents in 
the Ancient Church, that our Lord was a man 
wholly inspired or possessed of God. 


>_> 


Things most certainly Believer. 


II. 


By THE REVEREND PrincipaAL H. WHEELER Rosinson, M.A., D.D., Oxrorp. 


Azout the beginning of this century two young 
ministers on the threshold of their work set them- 
selves to discover their own fundamental convic- 
tions. It was ten o’clock at night when they 
began their discussion, and the light of dawn was 
coming through the blinds when they finished it. 
But they had been successful in reaching something 
that seemed fundamental to both of them, in the 
sense that it was the personal starting-point of 
their Christian faith. One of them held the con- 
viction that whatever else was true or false there 
was somebody looking after us; the other, that if 
@ man went on with what he believed to be right 
he would win through. These results might seem 
scanty in themselves, but they had the merit of 


being both simple and true for those concerned. 
It might be claimed that they are but differing 
emphases on a common truth, stated from what 
might be called Neo-Hegelian and Neo-Kantian 
bases respectively. It is the purpose of this article 
at any rate to attempt a statement of Christian 
faith from the standpoint of ‘ pragmatic moralism,’ 
to use the name given to it by the NeodHeeslinn 
partner in the discussion. 

If a Christian man examines carefully some 
dominating purpose of his own life, representing 
his true ideals, he can hardly miss its variability, 
the rise and fall of the intensity with which it is 
maintained. At one moment or period it is so 
strong that nothing seems able to resist it; at 
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another it is maintained lifelessly, if not for a time 
abandoned (with subsequent shame). Now this is 
the point at which morality ought to become 
religion. Faith that the purpose is God’s as well 
as his own not only reinforces the sluggish will, but 
enables much to be regained when it has been 
temporarily lost. 

The purpose is, in fact, seen to be at one and 
the same time both man’s and God’s, and in this 
is the secret of its strength and permanence. In 
the hours of moral weakness such a man will throw 
himself on his faith in God’s purpose with all that 
this may involve of forgiveness and restoration. 
When, again, the moral purpose is itself strongly 
maintained, the faith that it is God’s and due at 
last to His indwelling is the surest sanction of 
humility, that cardinal virtue of the Christian 
religion, as Augustine rightly maintained. More- 
over, this unity of morality and religion in a worthy 
Christian purpose, a unity beyond analysis, is itself 
highly suggestive of the living unities for which 
we may look in other realms of Christian faith. 

Though, however, we cannot analyse, we can 
usefully discern differing aspects or implications of 
such a unity. The Christian faith is inseparable 
from moral conviction either in its historical begin- 
nings or in a present experience that can claim real 
continuity with it. Morality has again and again 
been the path of entrance into that faith. Many 
will recall the classical passage in which F. W. 
Robertson speaks of such an experience (Life and 
Letters, 1, p. 103): ‘I know but one way in which a 
man may come forth from his agony scathless ; it is 


by holding fast to those things which are certain still »: 


—the grand, simple landmarks of morality. In the 
darkest hour through which a human soul can pass, 
whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain. 
If there be no God, and no future state, yet, even 
then, it is better to be generous than selfish, better 
to be chaste than licentious, better to be true than 
false, better to be brave than to be a coward.’ 

Less well known is the similar experience of 
Horace Bushnell (Life and Letters, p. 58) in preaching 
‘On the Dissolving of Doubts, at Yale. He 
described, in veiled form, his own experience. He 
had lost touch with God in his undergraduate days 
there and had found Him again by this path. Like 
those two of whom I spoke at the beginning of this 
article, he tried to get back to an inexpugnable 
conviction, and he found it in the distinction of 
right and wrong. But immediately came the 
thought, ‘ Have I then ever taken the principle of 
right for my law ? I have done right things as men 
speak ; have I ever thrown my life out on the 


principle to become all it requires of me?’ Wher 
he had to answer ‘no’ to this question, there was. 
born the resolve to begin there. ‘If there is a 
God, as I rather hope there is, and very dimly 
believe, he is a right God. If I have lost him in - 
wrong, perhaps I shall find him in right.’ By such 
a faith Bushnell reached his Christian convictions, 
and was enabled to render his great services to 
religion and theology: 

All this, of course, is but another way of saying 
that no ethical system is complete without a 
theology, and that all morality implies a religion. 
Canon F. R. Barry has put the point forcibly in 
his book, The Relevance of Christianity (p. 142): 
‘It is of the very nature of ethics that it passes 
into religion. For if our moral life is a ceaseless 
striving towards that which ever eludes us as we 
approach it, then it is for ever frustrated and frag- 
mentary, thwarted by contradiction at the heart 
of us, In some sense or other the good must be 
possessed, as that which gives life its meaning and 
significance, even while we seek to achieve it.’ 

The distinctive quality here is that of authority. 
In moral experience we come nearest to an absolute 
authority, and to authority in its simplest form. 
The authority is indeed mediated by the whole 
personal character and social environment. It can 
never be wholly disentangled from false assumptions 
and wrong applications. But then, of course, the 
same thing applies to all external authority, such 
as the Bible or the Church. However much a man 
may desire to receive orders which he can obey 
mechanically, this is not part of God’s purpose or 
method. His ideal is not military efficiency, but 
moral development. Our moral purposes, therefore, 
can neither be formed nor maintained without the 
exercise of moral responsibility. 

So far, of course, nothing has been said that is 
specifically Christian, but we have an earnest of 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the claim that 
the moral purpose is God’s as well as man’s. It is 
naturally beyond the scope of a brief article to 
consider the philosophic problems here. It is 
sufficient to claim that even in ordinary moral 
experience there are features which find their 
best explanation in the Pauline doctrine of the 
fruit of the Spirit. That doctrine, again, is in- 
separable from the historic personality who gave 
real content to the doctrine as Paul proclaimed it. 
Let us use Schleiermacher’s famous phrase, ‘ the 
fruits of the Spirit are the virtues of Christ,’ in 
whom the Christian sees objectified that which the 
Spirit is in process of creating within himself. We 
may express it in another way by saying that to 
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such a man Jesus Christ, at first viewed simply as 
an historic figure, may come to shine as does the 
light of dawn. There on the horizon is the point 
at which ‘spiritual forces are breaking in for his 
moral benefit. There is the pledge and assurance 
that his moral purpose belongs somehow to the 
universe as well as to himself and has God beyond 
it. There, too, the quality of his own purpose is 
purified and enriched beyond imagination. 

This way of putting things is not to be confined 
to the human life and teaching of Jesus as factors 
of history. It can be extended to the whole con- 
ception of God, which is derived from what is 
technically called ‘the Work of Christ.’ The 
authority of the gospel always operates through 
a value judgment of the individual believer. That 
authority rests on the intrinsic worth of the revela- 
tion of God in Christ. It is revelation, but it is 
revelation through actualization. The significance 
of history for the Christian gospel consists in this 
quality of actuality. Just as the working out of a 
moral purpose into actual achievement is some- 
thing beyond and other than the mere ideal, so the 
working out of God’s purpose of sacrificial love in 
human history adds the new quality of actuality 
even to the Divine purpose. Jesus Christ did not 
invent something wholly new, but He did make 
Divine and Eternal truth actual in human experi- 
ence, and in this actuality consists His authority 
over the sons of men. 

What, then, is the relation of such a moral and 
religious experience to the natural and social en- 
vironment in which man lives? Is the whole 
world about him something alien to his purpose 
and his faith? There are moments, of course, in 
his particular experience when he is tempted to 
believe this. He is shut up to God in his moral and 
religious experience, and may easily forget that 
the whole world of Nature is God’s and that human 
society is made up of men and women of like 
passions with himself, for good as well as for evil. 
He may seem to stand alone like Elijah, though all 
around him there are others who share his truth 
in their own degree, the seven thousand who have 
not bowed their knees to Baal. As for Nature, 
which seems at first sight wholly indifferent to his 
desires and purposes, and as ready to crush the 
saint as to support the sinner, there is a further 

“discovery for him to make. Once grant that the 
natural order is God’s, and abandon the suggestion 
which Schweitzer made that God’s love is a sort 
of gulf-stream flowing in a cold ocean, and we 
are able to learn a great deal about the gospel itself 
from Nature. Nature is neither moral nor im- 


moral, it is simply non-moral, and.serves a Divine 
purpose, which must not be forced into our measures 
of morality any more than God’s whole nature and 
purpose must be subdued to them. There are in- 
visible rays at both ends of the moral spectrum, 
those of Nature below and those of ‘ grace’ above. 
Man’s concern is the interpretation of both from 
his own place within the lighted area. Now it is 
matter of the commonest experience that Nature 
is full of what may be called inevitabilities beyond 
man’s control or escape. Yet just because man is 
man he rises above the natural order by his power 
to transform it and give it a new meaning, and so, 
as Wordsworth said, ‘ turns his necessity to glorious 
gain.’ This is what Jesus did with the Cross, and 
this is what His disciples have done with it ever 
since. The Cross is the great key to the Christian 
philosophy of Nature, and might be summed up 
as a ‘ transformed inevitability.’ Just as the details 
of the Cross as an event in time are wholly sub- 
ordinated to their spiritual significance and the 
actualization of the Divine purpose, so in the life 
and fortunes of every believer on Christ there can 
be a transformation of the natural into the spiritual 
which becomes an investment of treasure in heaven, 
something which moth and rust cannot corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal. ‘ Nothing is lost,’ 
said Bourget, ‘when we make an offering of it.’ 
The inevitabilities of Nature are necessary at the 
lower level to teach us that God is greater than 
ourselves. At a higher level their function is to 
be transformed into something beyond and inde- 
pendent of themselves ; they are taken up into the 
development of Christian personality and its fellow- 
ship with God. In this sense we may speak of 
the principle of mediation in Nature and human 
history, a mediation that is instrumental and not 
simply symbolic (if, indeed, such a distinction can 
ever be maintained in the last resort). Indeed, the 
Christian is always faced by this paradox, that his 
faith cannot be ‘actual’ and sincere unless he is 
somehow striving for the kingly rule of God in this 
world, whilst, on the other hand, it cannot be 
Christian unless he is ready to turn his back on the 
whole world and count it as nothing when it has 
served its Divine purpose. His concerns in time 
are nothing but toys from the standpoint of eternity. 
Coventry Patmore has a touching little poem which 
tells how he punished his little son for repeated 
disobedience. Later on, when he went to the child’s 
bedside he found that the child had cried himself 
to sleep and that he had arranged all the little 
trifles, which often make a child’s favourite play- 
things, beside his bed ‘to comfort his sad heart.’ 
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The father’s own reaction to this sight became to 
him a parable of how God the Father must look on 
our sin and sorrow and all our childishness. We 
can put this great anthropomorphic argument 
(which has the benediction of our Lord upon it) 
in another poet’s words, ‘Thou must need me, 
since I need Thee so.’ Most theologians must 
sometimes feel that poetry and music come much 
nearer to the truths they would express than their 
own philosophical arguments. The inner meaning 
of the gospel of God’s love is a romance—true with 
the truth of actual history, yet poetical with the 
passion of a great purpose. All Christians are in 
their own degree responding to that romance, and 
are conscious of the shame of churlish ingratitude 
when they are unresponsive to it. In the presence 
of that frequent failure they throw themselves on 
the mercy of God, which Christ’s life and death and 
resurrection have made actual to them. They may 
believe that the transformation of human sin into 
the glory of the Cross is the ‘ earnest’ of the great 
cosmic atonement by transformation when all our 
human history shall be included as a sacrificial 
offering of Christ to God who shall be all in 
all. 

As I review this statement of personal conviction 
and try to regard it from a more detached point of 
view, some reflections occur to me which may serve 
to round it off. It represents one particular kind 
of Christian experience, and there are many others. 
It starts with a great assumption which many 
to-day are not prepared to make. It represents 
the authority of the gospel as a consequence either 
than an initial centre. 

As to the first of these, I recall a remark of + 
friend to whom reference was made in the first 
paragraph of this article. As he lay, a few months 
back, on his deathbed, I recalled to him our early 
speculations as to how it would all look to us if we 
reached the sixties. He answered : ‘The spiritual 
things are just as real to me as they ever were; 
as for the forms, they do not matter.’ I think it 
is possible to concur fully with this, without any 
sacrifice of loyalty to the particular forms of faith 
in which we have grown up and to which we are 
accustomed. They are usually for us the truest 
and the best, because they have always to be 
judged in their relation to ourselves, and that 
relation has become sacramental. But God’s cause 
is always immeasurably bigger than my cause. 

The second point, the conviction that ordinary 
‘morality ’ does (in broad aspects) stand for some- 
thing that has absolute authority over us, is one 
that is widely criticised to-day. The failure to 


distinguish ‘ origins’ and ‘ sources’ has led many 
to think that when we have traced the history of 
morality, we have deprived it of authority, and 
many familiar causes have contributed to the same 
end. No one who believes in the intrinsic worth: 
of moral relations need regard this moral unrest 
as more than a temporary phase of our social 
history. If they are what we claim, they will 
sooner or later vindicate themselves, with whatever 
revision of detail may be necessary. The really 
unfortunate feature of the present situation is that 
so many young men and women are being deprived 
of that external discipline which is always necessary 
for growth into moral spontaneity. I do not know 
any book which has influenced me more profoundly 
than Kant’s Groundwork of the Metaphysic. of 
Ethics, read in my undergraduate days. But I 
recognize now how much that influence depended 
on earlier training in the Victorian scheme of 
morality, with all its limitations. 

The third criticism is sufficiently met when we 
remember that Christian faith had its historic begin- 
nings in discipleship to a Jewish Rabbi, before it 
attained to the characteristic New Testament belief 
in a Risen Lord. It does not seem to me to make 
any essential difference to our ultimate faith in 
Christ that we began by recognizing Him as of 
‘yesterday,’ if we go on to a vital contact with 
Him in the ‘ to-day ’ of our own experience, which 
carries with it the confidence of ‘forever.’ To 
avoid any risk of misunderstanding, let me say that 
I am in hearty agreement with the general theo- 
logical conclusions of Dr. Garvie, in the previous 
article of this series. But his approach to them has 
obviously been very different from mine. 

It will be in harmony with the ‘ pragmatic’ 
character of this statement to assert once more the 
necessary unity of all living conviction. It has 
rightly been said by R. Winkler, in his Das Geisi- 
problem, that every great return of faith in Christian 
history is a return to some simple unity, which 
subsequent generations (at a lower level of intensity) 
will set themselves to analyse. That is true of the 
individual life as of the society. The Christian faith 
is essentially based on the actuality of history— 
events which must seem remote from us, until they 
are assimilated by the response of personal faith. 
We always must unify what we assimilate. That 
is the great contribution which life ever makes 
to religion. Life, as Constance Holme frequently 
reminds us in her novels, is itself an achievement : 
‘that wonderful and dreadful pilgrimage that I 
have made with Time. Whatever the record, I 
have lived, finished the course, bound myself to 
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Eternity by the tendrils of experience and growth 
. +. an achievement of which even archangels 
might be proud.’ 

When this life is brought into relation with the 
great problems of religion, we may say of it, in 
the profound, if enigmatic, words of Wittgenstein 
(Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, p. 186): ‘We are 
conscious that even when all possible scientific 
- questions are answered, the problems of our life 
are as yet not touched. Of course, there then 


remains no further question, and just this is the 
answer. The solution of the problem of life is seen 
in the disappearance of this problem.’ 

Such a consciousness gives deep meaning to that 
Old Testament prayer which is so true of life on 
the level of morality, and of God when morals are 
taken up into religion—‘ I will not let thee go, except 
thou bless me.’ That the implicit prayer zs answered 
is what I most certainly believe, and it is my 
fundamental conviction. 


es 


Che Heretics of tbe Church and Recurring Heresies. 


Nestorianism, 


By Prorressor G. D. HenprErson, D.LitT., ABERDEEN. 


J. At the present moment there is in Iraq a tem- 
porary settlement of very interesting people who 
form a most perplexing problem for world poli- 
ticians. There have been schemes for finding them 
a home in Brazil or in British Guiana. But their 
future is still a matter of uncertainty and anxiety. 

They are the last of the Nestorians. During the 
Great War they had to flee their villages in the 
mountains of Northern Kurdistan and on the shores 
of Lake Urmi in Persia, and a remnant, having 
endured unspeakable things, ultimately reached 
the refugee camp at Bakubah in the neighbourhood 
of Baghdad, where the present writer had occa- 
sional opportunity of visiting them, and where 
they enjoyed British hospitality along with many 
thousands of Armenians and other exiles, and added 
noticeably to the picturesqueness of the costume 
display in that strange canvas town. Their tragic 
experiences in the War are described in Wigram’s 
Our Smallest Ally. 

Simple, ignorant people, impulsive and excitable, 
primitive in many of their standards, exasperatingly 
innocent of most of our sanctions, they proved as 
difficult to save from themselves as from their 
hereditary enemies the Kurds and the Turks. 

Their religion to-day is crude and superstitious, 
but observed with passionate devotion in Muslim 
surroundings. Such of their priests as have heard 
of Cyril of Alexandria would no doubt~-accept the 
Mosul version of the Definition of Chalcedon, which 
for ‘blessed’ reads ‘ accursed,’ and Nestorius is 
the hero of many legends among them; but of 
theological animus or even interest there is none, 


and a large section of the Nestorians were received 
into Roman Communion as a Uniate and presum- 
ably Orthodox Church by the end of the seventeenth 
century, and exist on terms of equality alongside 
the Syrian or Uniate Jacobite Church, which 
similarly represents the Monophysites of the fifth 
century. Badger in his large work, Nestorians and 
their Rituals, gives a highly interesting picture of 
the life and opinions of these isolated Christian 
groups as he found them in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The Nestorian Liturgy still in use 
is of some interest, and may be studied in Neale’s 
History of the Holy Eastern Church, Maclean’s East 
Syrian Daily Offices, and Brightman’s Liturgies. 

The most sensational period in the history of the 
Nestorian Church was that in which it showed itself 
a really great missionary agency in the seventh 
and succeeding centuries, spreading in Central Asia 
and China, and leaving its mark in the famous 
Nestorian Monument. For the story, we may turn 
to Stewart’s eulogistic Nestorian Missionary Enter- 
prise. The Christians of the Middle East had been 
prepared for this age of service and achievement 
partly by a strong Monasticism, not without re- 
semblances to that of St. Martin of Tours and St. 
Columba, and partly by repeated experience of 
savage persecution. 

We are too apt to see Church History against a 
merely Roman background, and to overlook the 
extent to which Christianity at a very early date 
spread eastward, the richness of its literature in 
those parts, and the heroism of its witness. Har- 
nack’s Mission and Expansion faintly suggests the 
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ground covered. A fascinating sketch is presented 
in Burkitt’s Early Eastern Christianity. There is a 
good general summary in Adeney’s Greek and 
Eastern Churches. But the whole story of the rise 
of the great Nestorian Church of Persia must be 
studied in Labourt, Le Christianisme dans l empire 
perse; Wigram, History of the Assyrian Church; 
Mingana, History of Mshikha-Zca; Budge, The 
Book of Governors; Duval, Histoire d’Edesse, and, 
of course, the tomes of Assemani (1719-28), and the 
many volumes of the Patrologia Orientalis. 

The present writer has passed through the low 
door of the little church at Kirkuk, ruined by 
Turkish explosives, which marks the site of one of 
the greatest massacres of Christians in all history, 
a massacre which was the outstanding event of the 
persecutions organized by the Persian government 
in 448. This was the last of a series of sore perse- 
cutions, and ultimately resulted in the complete 
severance of the Christians within the Persian 
Empire from their brethren under Roman authority. 
Persecution of Christians in the Roman Empire 
had been a social and political rather than a religious 
matter, and so it was farther East. Christianity was 
associated in the Persian mind with Rome, from 
whose territory it had come, and the loyalty of 
Persian Christians was suspect. Their number and 
character made persecution a failure. And then at 
a convenient season the dogmatic quarrel in the 
West appeared to solve the difficulty. __ 

At the date of the final persecution the Persian 
Christians were scarcely conscious of the great 
dispute which was to mean so much to them. They 


knew nothing of Nestorius, were indeed so very’ 


much out of touch that they had scarcely yet become 
aware of the Council at Niceea. But the banishment 
of the supporters of Nestorius brought into Persia a 
Christianity which was forbidden under Rome, and 
which might therefore be permitted, even encour- 
aged, by Persia. Thus Persian Christianity became 
almost completely Nestorian, and loudly pro- 
claimed its separation from the form of Christianity 
which had established itself as Orthodox across the 
border. 

That the teaching in this Church was good is 
proved by its fruits. The nominally heretical 
Church was the result of international jealousies 
and the development of a nationalistic programme 
in Persia. But the West lost something—though 
not all—of the Nestorian emphasis upon the real 
humanity of Jesus, and only in very modern times 
has the balance been restored. 

II. Antioch and Alexandria had long differed in 
spirit and outlook. The latter was accustomed to a 


mystical attitude and to allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture, seeking spiritual and divine beneath 
literal and material, and so naturally stressing the 
Sacraments and the Divinity of Christ. The former 
was more practical, ethical, and common sense, - 
read the Bible historically and literally, and tended 
to emphasize the teaching of Jesus and the reality 
of His humanity. A clash between these two was 
not at all surprising. 

“But there was something else. Influence at the 
Court of Constantinople was of the highest moment, 
and the bitterest feelings were easily roused at 
Alexandria when favour went to Antioch. The 
Emperor was naturally little versed in theological 
and ecclesiastical matters, but—like rulers else- 
where—he was none the less eager to have his way 
in those spheres of interest and activity, and he 
kept the State in control of benefices and of councils. 

In 428 Theodosius mu. called Nestorius to be 
patriarch of Constantinople. It was not a popular 
appointment, for Nestorius was an outsider, and 
some in the capital would think themselves over- 
looked, while friends for whom Nestorius found 
places about him in the capital could scarcely be 
very welcome. And, above all, Alexandria was 
jealous. 

Nor did Nestorius show the amount of tact 
which his delicate position demanded. He was 
endowed with considerable elocutionary power, and 
it had been on the strength of this that he was 
selected by an Emperor who knew how satisfactorily 
mobs might be expected to respond to oratory. 
But the new Patriarch showed himself a man of 
more fervour than judgment, and commenced a 
campaign against false doctrine, putting a sudden 
end to a peaceful period in which there had been 
perhaps carelessness but certainly an increase of 
tolerance and charity. 

It was in accordance with this programme of 
intense zeal that Nestorius found himself denouncing 
the use of the term 6eordxos. This was a word 
which had been employed without question by one 
after another of the Fathers. Passages are cited 
in B. J. Kidd, History of the Church, and W. Bright, 
St. Leo and the Incarnation. But Nestorius felt 
that the expression in the mouth of the people 
constituted a surrender to the surrounding paganism. 
‘Hath God a mother? Then we may excuse 
paganism for giving mothers to its divinities. He 
preferred to say Xpicrordxos or even avOpwrrordxKos. 
A phrase harmless in itself and supported by 
authority may yet by association become dangerous 
and require to be made anathema. It seemed to 
Nestorius, who was an enthusiastic well-meaning 
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Christian, that the Church was drifting into Apollin- 
arianism, and a view of Christ that was merely 
superstitious and could not provide men with the 
understanding Saviour who was the very essence 
of the Christian religion. Nestorius was not a 
theologian, and to the end he was a little muddled 
in his statements. He did not even secure the 
adhesion theologically of his Antioch friends, and 
latterly was dropped by them in the interests of 
truth as well as of peace and unity. But he did 
gain support against what Antioch felt to be 
Alexandrian aggression and against the dictator 
methods of Cyril. In the several patriarchates 
there were feelings that were almost nationalistic. 
Cyril, too, though scarcely what Gibbon thought 
him, had ambitions difficult to satisfy. 

Thus we have two general tendencies in conflict 
as we are accustomed to see them in every age and 
in connexion with every subject; and we have 
theological, ecclesiastical, and personal issues hope- 
lessly intermingled. The struggle was, like many 
later Church disputes, exceedingly unedifying, 
though, as in those later cases, there was more of 
principle involved than may have appeared to the 
onlooker. It certainly was not simply a matter of 
a theological difference. 

It is also to be noted that Nestorius was stronger 
on the negative side than on the positive. This is 
so often the case with those who begin new move- 
ments. They are actuated by some dissatisfaction 
or hatred or fear. They wish to escape from some- 
thing—and their direction and goal are not always 
very definite or a matter of particular attention. 
So in the case of Nestorius. It was opposition to 
what he regarded as tendencies dangerous to 
Orthodoxy that drove him into heresy. There can 
be little doubt that on the negative side he was 
justified, and that he was not willingly unorthodox. 

Celestine at Rome, upon information received 
from Egypt, had Nestorius threatened by a Council 
in 430. And Cyril, impatient, masterful, clear- 
headed, but narrow of sympathy, appeared as the 
champion of the theological status guo, and directed 
his pen against ‘ the incendiary.’ Cyril’s letters are 
valuable documents, and more to the point and in 
better taste than the replies they drew from Nes- 
torius. The third epistle from Alexandria, however, 


_ had appended to it a set of twelve anathemas, 


which, while useful as bringing the points at issue 
to precision, seemed to arrogate to the writer the 
dogmatic powers of a Church Council. 

The Emperor summoned a General Council in 
431. It is difficult to excuse either John of Antioch 
and others who intended to oppose Cyril for being 
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so dilatory in arriving, or Cyril for being so pre- 
cipitate in his condemnation of Nestorius when his 
Council met. John, arriving with his clergy after 
sentence of deposition and excommunication had 
been pronounced, hastened to constitute another 
Council and pass corresponding sentence upon 
Cyril and his supporters. 

After much intrigue and counter-intrigue, argu- 
ment and counter-argument, a formula of reunion 
was accepted in 433 by both Alexandria and 
Antioch. It was an agreement between parties 
who were by this time anxious to agree, and who 
were therefore quicker to acclaim verbal unity than 
to observe actual ambiguity. Nestorius was aban- 
doned, and spent the rest of his life in exile. The 
word Theotokos was accepted. But things were 
so worded that Antioch could say its point of 
view was recognized. The controversy was simply 
quashed, and it was not very long before the Mono- 
physite heretics brought the whole subject to the 
front once more. Chalcedon in 451 finally stated 
the orthodox position of the hypostatic unity. 

Nestorianism had been banished. It found its 
strongest support farther East, where the influence 
of Diodore and Theodore of Mopsuestia and Ibas 
was dominant, and politics played an important 


part in establishing it as the theology of a powerful 


independent Church, able to fight a winning battle 
against Monophysitism and to develop missionary 
zeal and activity of no mean order. 

Orthodoxy in the West benefited by the Nestorian 
attack. Sanday can say (Christologies, Ancient and 
Modern) that the Antioch party in the dispute 
“saved, or went so far as seemed possible to save 
the integrity and reality of the human nature in 
Christ,’ and Harnack likewise declares (History of 
Dogma, iv.): “We must not forget that they held 
up before the Church the picture of the historical 
Christ at a time when the Church in its doctrinal 
formule was going farther away from him.’ Never- 
theless it was unfortunate for both parties that for 
so many centuries they lived apart. 

Attention may be called to the useful account 
of the whole dispute in Bright’s Age of the Fathers. 

III. Nestorius some time before his death (usually 
assigned to 451) wrote an Apology. It was pub- 
lished under a title which Bethune-Baker (Nestorius 
and his Teaching) and the translators, Driver and 
Hodgson, give as the Bazaar of Heracleides, but 
which Nau has justification for calling rather the 
Treatise of Heracleides. The pseudonym was 
adopted to prevent the destruction of the book, as 
that of a notorious heretic. One remembers that 
Melanchthon’s Loci Communes was widely read in 
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Italy as a work of Ippofilo da Terra Negra, but 
burned when the name of its true author was dis- 
covered. This Treatise is our most interesting 
evidence regarding the personality and views of 
Nestorius, though attention should be drawn also 
to the important documents in Loofs’s Nestoriana. 
The Treatise is a large work, partly historical, partly 
apologetic, somewhat tiresome, full of repetitions, 
and not marked by theological genius. Some very 
interesting statements occur, and several ingenious 
illustrations are used, and it is everywhere clear 
that Nestorius does not wish to be a heretic, and 
thinks himself to have been wickedly misrepresented 
and unfairly condemned, and it is obvious that he 
had at no time any thought of repudiating the 
Divinity of Christ. The whole difficulty lay in the 
attempt to do justice to the unity of the Divine and 
human in the Person of Christ. 

What is known as Nestorianism is a theory of the 
Person of Christ, which so distinguishes the Divine 
and the human in Him as practically to constitute 
these separate persons with nothing more of unity 
than a conjunction in the realm of will. The 
charges against Nestorius are clearest from a study 
of Cyril’s second and third letters (v. T. H. Bindley, 
(Ecumenical Documents of the Faith). The account 
given by Eusebius (Bazaar of Heracleides, p. 339) 
is in these terms : 


“I dispute not with him because he has pre- 
dicated two natures, nor has the Council 
blamed him for this, but because he distin- 
guishes and places them in sundry parts, God 
by Himself and man alike by himself who made 


use of and are spoken of similarly only in’ 


honour and in equality alike; and in this 
way thou sayest that there are two natures 
and that the Holy Virgin is not the Mother of 
God, because God made the very birth of His 
flesh His own.’ 


And Pope Leo (Sermon xxviii) may also be quoted : 


“Nestorius dared to call the Blessed Virgin 
Mary the mother of a man only so that no 
union of the Word and the flesh should be 
believed to have been effected in her conception 
and child-bearing, on the ground that the Son 
of God did not Himself become Son of Man 
but purely of His good pleasure took a created 
man as His associate.’ 


Nestorius believed himself orthodox : ‘ I have not 
renounced the just course of the orthodox, nor 
shall I renounce it until death.’ Bethune-Baker 
thinks he has been misjudged, and declares that 


‘it is impossible to believe that Nestorius was 
“Nestorian.” ’ A more moderate view is that of 
Maclean (art. ‘ Nestorius, in ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS), who says that ‘ his heresy, 
if he was a Nestorian, was due to confusion of . 
thought.’ But Bedjan and Nau (v. H. M. Relton, 
‘ Nestorius the Nestorian,’ in C.Q.R., January 1912) 
affirm that after all he has had to say for himself 
by way of apologetic_and explanation, a Council 
would still-find itself obliged to condemn him. 
Socrates calls him ‘ an unlearned man,’ ‘ disgrace- 
fully illiterate,’ and, while the Treatise shows that 
this is an exaggeration, there is little doubt that 
Nestorius did not grasp the logic of his own terms: 
But he was an echo of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
that fascinating and original teacher, and no one 
can suggest that Theodore was not a theologian, 
nor can any one hold that his main influence was 
orthodox. Theodore’s statement was that 


‘while between the human and the divine 
natures in Jesus there is complete distinctness, 
yet there is also such a unity of will and opera- 
tion that the result is one person.’ 


But the intention here is better than the achieve- 
ment, and at the best his disciple made things 
worse. He uses some expressions which are at once 
acceptable, others which contain serious possi- 
bilities of misunderstanding, and others again which 
could not fail to shock Church opinion. 

Famous utterances include these : 


‘I have learned from Scripture that God 
passed through the Virgin Mother ; that God 
was born of her I have never learned’: ‘ Mary 
did not bear the Godhead but a man, the 
inseparable instrument of Divinity’; ‘To 
say that God was born of Mary is to give a 
handle of unbelief to the pagans’; ‘I can 
never allow that a child of three months old 
was God’; ‘I separate the natures, but I 
combine the worship’; ‘it is impossible for 
God the Word to do anything without the 
humanity, for all is planned upon an intimate 
conjunction, not on the deification of the 
humanity’; ‘the same is both babe and lord 
of the babe . . . the same was babe and in- 
dweller in the babe’ ; ‘the only begotten Son 
of God created and was created, the same but 
not in the same being, the Son of God suffered 
and suffered not, the same but not in the same 
being, for some of these things are in the nature 
of the divinity, and others of them in the nature 
of the humanity. He suffered all human 
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things in the humanity, and all divine things 
in the divinity.’ 


Nestorius was not clear in his use of terms. 
There was, indeed, no sufficient common under- 
standing of these at the time. Heretics in every 
age greatly benefit the Church by compelling it to 
examine and define its terms. But Nestorius did 
not himself recognize the difficulties. He was un- 
conscious of a distinction between ‘ God’ and ‘ God- 
head.’ He did not feel sufficiently the difference 
between cvvddea and vwors. Worst of all, he could 
not think of ‘ nature’ apart from ‘ personality.’ The 
words trocracis, tpdcwrov, Pots, and ovcia were 
a source of serious misunderstanding and constant 
confusion, and the Syriac of the later Nestorians 
offered similar problems. The whole matter is 
fully discussed in Nestorius and his Teaching. 

Obviously Nestorius was not providing a com- 
plete and satisfactory Christology. On the other 
hand, in a confused kind of way he said something 
really important, and but for his outbreak Christian 
theology might very possibly have lost its balance 
altogether. 

IV. Chalcedonian terminology is peculiarly un- 
interesting to the ordinary man to-day. The modern 
Anglo-Catholic theologian still clings to it affection- 
ately, but even such a solidly orthodox writer as 
John Dickie (Organism of Christian Truth) calls 
this phraseology Grenzbegriffe, and to most people 
those early controversies seem only subjects for 
vague regret. It is true that the precise dispute is 
a matter of the past. We shall not quarrel any 
more over hypostasis and prosdpon. But Christology 
is just as puzzling to-day, and Christology is a very 
live interest with ordinary Christians as well as 
with professional theologians. Lives of Jesus show 
that there is a market-for suitable treatment of 
the very problem that was really what worried 
Cyril and Nestorius. And in particular the demand 
of Nestorius for due recognition of the real humanity 
of Jesus is one which modern times have very fully 
admitted. This is a direction in which a marvellous 
advance has been made to the very great enrich- 
ment of religion. One thinks of popular works such 
as Glover’s Jesus of History, Fosdick’s Manhood of 
the Master, Hankey’s Lord of All Good Life, and 
many other less convincing pictures of the Jesus 
who is one of us. And one can understand how 
N. Micklem (in Mysterium Christi) can claim as 
“the surest religious intuition of the modern 
Christian that it is in the man Jesus that we appre- 
hend God—“ Jesus divinest when thou most art 
man.” ? 


One recognizes that what may be called the 
general Nestorian attitude is on the same side as 
Pelagianism with its stress upon will, and its weak 
sense of sin, and its optimistic view of human nature. 
It is ‘ humanist’ and ‘ anthropocentric,’ begins its 
theology from the historic Jesus and the religion 
of experience, concerns itself primarily with the 
ethical and social, and has little special interest in 
dogma. 

It is not at all surprising to find the pendulum 
swinging once more in the Barthian revolt, and 
the return to emphasis upon the sovereignty of 
God and upon the Word—a return to Alexandrian- 
ism. This will obviously result in an enrichment of 
theological thought, but it is in the end only the 
swing of the pendulum. 

The trouble still lies in the attempt to combine 
the truths of these two types, the Alexandrian and 
the Antiochene. The various modern theories are 
mentioned in H. R. Mackintosh’s The Person of Jesus 
Christ, pp. 246-284, and present-day directions may 
be noted from such an essay as that of J. M. Creed, 
‘Recent Tendencies in English Christology’ (in 
Mysterium Christi). But with all the discussion 
the situation is very much as Bethune-Baker 
(Nestorius and his Teaching) states it: 


‘Though the doctrine of one person in two 
natures, living always in two spheres of con- 
sciousness, comes probably as near as we can 
come towards satisfying the double demand 
of piety and of practice, of philosophy and of 
redemption, the problem is, if not insoluble, 
still unsolved.’ 


Or, in the language of Kittel (in Mysterium Christi) : 


“The Jesus of History is valueless and unin- 
telligible unless He be experienced and con- 
fessed by faith as the living Christ. . . . The 
Christ of faith has no existence, is mere noise 
and smoke, apart from the reality of the Jesus 
of History.’ 


There we stand, still wondering. 

In this connexion one may note how the theolo- 
gians divide upon a question that interested Nestorius 
—the seat of our Lord’s personality. Nestorius 
did not accept the theory of Communicatio tdiom- 
atum, and did not distinguish (as Bindley points 
out) between the personal God incarnate and His 
impassible Godhead, and accordingly will have no 
impersonal manhood attributed to Christ. Catholic 
doctrine has sided with Cyril. Newman says: 
* His person is not human like ours, but divine . 
though man, He is not, strictly speaking... @ 
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man.’ It is interesting to find Brunner (Der Mitiler) 
saying: ‘ Die Person dieser menschlichen Pers6n- 
lichkeit ist nicht eine Menschengleiche ; hier hért 
die Menschheit Christi auf.’ On the other hand, 
H. R. Mackintosh states quite definitely : ‘ As our 
initial datum we may select the truth that Jesus, 
as man, was possessed of personal individuality. 
He was not only man, He was a man.’ And men 
of such different schools as Seeberg, C. E. Raven, 
and Vernon Bartlet agree that the personality of 
Jesus is that of His humanity. Moberly (Atonement 
and Personality) seems at first to make a more 
comprehensive statement : 


‘There was in Him no impersonal Humanity 
(which is impossible), but a human nature and 
character which were personal because they 
were now the method and condition of His 
own Personality, Himself become human, and 
thinking, speaking, acting, and suffering as 
man’ ; 


but these words do not in the end avoid the Chalce- 
donian difficulties. One may mention the very 
interesting footnote by Robertson, in his Select 
Works of Athanasius, p. lxxviii, and another equally 
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interesting footnote in Driver and Hodgson’s 
Bazaar of Heracleides, p. 239, with a quotation from 
T. A. Lacey. 

To conclude. Nestorianism survives as the in- 
spiration of a small Eastern Church with a strangely 
chequered history, evidence that it was much more 
than a heresy. It survives as the name which 
reminds us of a clash of interests and temperaments, 
and a theological conflict with weapons now obsolete 
which took place at a particular epoch of our Church 
History. It survives:still more interestingly as an 
element in our own thought, and an expression of 
a difficulty in our own theology—how to maintain 
fully the real manhood of Jesus and still safeguard 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. The Nestorian 
solution was confused, and was rejected. But to 
Nestorius we do owe a great deal for his gallant 
stand at a critical time against mystical and abstract 
tendencies which, by the methods of the dictator, 
might have substituted Apollinarianism for Christi- 
anity. And perhaps Milman may be right in his 
rhetorical question: ‘Who would not meet the 
judgment of the Divine Redeemer loaded with the 
errors of Nestorius rather than the barbarities of 
Cyril ?’ 


Riterature. 


CONVICTIONS. 


Aw extraordinarily interesting book with the title 
Convictions (S.C.M.; 8s. 6d. net) contains a 
selection from the responses of the churches to the 
Report of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, held at Lausanne in 1927. It is edited by 
the Rev. Canon Leonard Hodgson, with the assist- 
ance of the Dean of York, the Very Rev. H. N. Bate, 
and also Mr. Ralph W. Brown. In these ‘ responses’ 
the various churches really state and define their 
own particular point of view on matters so im- 
portant as the Church’s common confession of 
faith, the nature of the Church, the Church’s 
ministry, and the Sacraments. And when it is 
realized that the churches ‘responding’ include 
the Society of Friends, the Methodist churches of 
various colours, the Congregational and Baptist 
churches, the Church of Christ, the Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches, the Anglican communion 
and the Old Catholic Church, it will be seen how 


engrossing a book this is. How many people know 
what is the peculiar differentia of the ‘ Church of 
Christ’ or the ‘Old Catholic Church’? They will 
find the answers here. But even when the in- 
formation is not new, it is extraordinarily interest- 
ing to see what the churches themselves put 
forward as the essential points in their creed, and 
how they react to the call for unity. Moreover, if 
the first step towards a united Church is the com- 
prehension of one another’s points of view, that step 
may be regarded as taken in this book. 

It may be doubted, however, whether anything 
else is achieved. ‘It is believed,’ says the editor, 
‘that nowhere else is there to be found within the 
covers of any one book so comprehensive a collection 
of those differing Christian convictions which must 
somehow be reconciled if there is ever to be a 
genuinely reunited Christendom.’ That is not too 
large a claim. But the collection of convictions 
suggests two reflections. First, is it necessary 
that these convictions should be reconciled ? The 
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utmost in the way of possibility that is suggested 
by these statements is a federation of churches in 
a council, each holding to its own position but 
ready to co-operate with others in service and 
(possibly) in worship. Moreover, the statements 
given here are in many cases uncompromising. 
Some churches consider a universally valid ministry 
the one possible basis for union. But is there any 
chance of the Quakers and the Anglo-Catholics 
agreeing on this point ? Other churches make adult 
baptism, and baptism by immersion, a necessary 
condition of union. And how reconcile the Con- 
gregationalist and the Anglican conception of the 
Church itself? A single united Church is not on 
the most distant horizon. But if this book furthers 
the cause of a great union of churches, each of 
which will bring its own contribution to the fellow- 
ship and retain its own particular way of organiza- 
tion and ministry, it will have done a very great 
service to the cause of religion. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS. 


Professor J. Alexander Findlay’s Commentary on 
The Acts of the Apostles (S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net) has 
all the freshness of treatment and independence of 
judgment we have learned to expect in a work 
from his gifted pen. In his preface he acknow- 
ledges a heavy debt to ‘The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity,’ edited by Dr. Foakes-Jackson and Dr. 
Karsopp Lake, especially to vol. iv., the Commentary 
on the Acts, and also to James Smith’s ‘ Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul’ (strangely misquoted 
as Joseph Smith’s ‘St. Paul’s Voyage to Rome’). 
Some fifty well-written pages are assigned to a 
General Introduction, in which a careful treatment 
is given to the outstanding questions which con- 
front the modern reader of the Acts. We par- 
ticularly admire Professor Findlay’s discussions of 
such problems as Miracle in the Acts, Luke as an 
Historian, and Luke’s Sources; but we doubt if 
he is right in dating the Acts so early as A.D. 64, 
or in accepting the Western text of the Decree 
mentioned in Ac 15. But on these, as on most 
points, Professor Findlay has always something 
interesting to say, and says it in an arresting 
manner. The topics treated in the Commentary 
proper are well selected. It is a pity that the 
English text of the Acts was not omitted from the 
volume, as it robs the author of nearly a third 
of the space which might have been left at his 
disposal. Useful maps, including one of Herod’s 
Temple drawn by one of Professor Findlay’s students, 
increase the value of this attractive and compact 


commentary. It can confidently be recommended 
for use in schools and colleges, and also for the 
profit and interest of the general reader. 


THEISTIC PERSONALISM AND 
ORGANIC PLURALISM. 


Personality and Religion (Abingdon Press ; $1.50) 
is the latest volume from the busy pen of Professor 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman of Boston University. 
It embodies the Lowell Institute Lectures delivered 
in 1934. Its aim is twofold: first, to present the 
fundamentals of a personalistic philosophy of 
religion ; and, secondly, to offer some suggestions 
for a social philosophy. The style, as readers of 
Dr. Brightman’s previous volumes would expect, is 
lucid, incisive, and attractive. 

It is fitting that the holder of the Borden Parker 
Bowne Chair of Philosophy should advocate a 
personalistic type of theism, and it seems to us 
that Dr. Brightman’s personalism is more per- 
suasively stated in this volume than in his ‘ Problem 
of God.’ His conception of the ‘ finite-infinite 
God,’ whereby he would face the problem of evil, 
seems to be closer now to the orthodox theistic 
tradition of divine goodness and omnipotence, as 
witness such a statement: ‘The task of God is 
that of wresting order and meaning and beauty 
by supreme effort from the chaotic and painful 
experience with which the divine will is always 
contending and which it always controls on 
eternally higher levels.’ 

The scope of the first part of the book may be 
gathered from the titles of the first four chapters : 
Human Personality, A Personal God, The Finite- 
Infinite God, and Personal Religion. But already 
with the fourth chapter a beginning is made with 
the second part of the book, which, strictly speak- 
ing, is contained in the fifth and concluding chapter 
on Social Religion, in which ‘ organic pluralism’ 
is offered as a step towards a social philosophy at 
once democratic, theistic, and liberal. 

What does Dr. Brightman mean by organic 
pluralism ? In the interpretation of the relations 
between the individual person, society, and God 
he finds that three main types of philosophy emerge. 
Absolute organicism regards the individual person 
as wholly determined by the organic whole to 
which he belongs. ‘The totalitarian state of Hitler 
affords an example on the social side. In anti- 
thesis to absolute organicism stands absolute 
pluralism, which, socially, means anarchy. But 
both these theories are defective as _ social 
philosophies and as philosophies of religion : ‘ We 
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need to recognize the reality of organic wholes, 
while avoiding the rigidity of absolute organicism ; 
and we need to recognize the relative independence 
of individuals without turning that relativity into 
an absolute pluralism. Plainly, then, the required 
synthesis is some form of organic pluralism.’ 

Here is Dr. Brightman’s further outline of what 
organic pluralism would stand for: ‘Socially, 
this would seek to combine the maximum of 
democratic freedom with a planned economic order 
which eliminates the intolerable waste and cruelty 
of the present capitalistic system. Religiously, it 
corresponds to the theistic faith in a personal 
God who controls the cosmic order, yet gives a 
considerable degree of freedom to the many selves 
and persons other than himself.’ It may be added 
that he recognizes it to be no solution of either the 
social or the religious problem to label one’s thought 
organic pluralism, but it serves at least to define 
the problem more precisely and to indicate the 
direction of a solution. 


PAULINE ETHICS. 


In view of the mass of books on the Apostle 
Paul which the present generation has produced, 
it is surely strange that so little—comparatively 
speaking—has been said about his ethics. This is 
all the more surprising when it is remembered that 
problems of conduct figure largely in every one of 
the Epistles, and that in many of the Apostle’s 
deepest ‘theological’ passages it is the practical 
issue for Christian life and character which he has 
in view. An able and suggestive study of this 
important matter has recently appeared in The 
Ethical Teaching of Paul, by Mary Edith Andrews 
(University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill ; 
$2.00). Here the Apostle’s moral position is set 
against the social background of contemporary 
Judaism and Hellenism. His mind ‘was not 
hermetically sealed from current ethical thought’ ; 
and the author’s judgments on such debated 
points as the extent of Paul’s indebtedness to 
Stoicism are sane and well-balanced. She in- 
dulges in no blind hero-worship: on occasion, she 
can be severe enough—as when she contends that 
Paul’s ‘self-assurance,’ and his ‘inability to see 
himself in any way but in the right,’ must have made 
him a difficult person to work with. ‘ He over- 
works the idea of apostolic authority.’ Some may 
dissent from this, and prefer to speak of the man’s 
‘ Christ-assurance.’ But the author has done a 
real service in emphasizing the fact that every- 
thing in Paul’s ethics, as in his religion, rests in 


the last resort on the experience of being ‘in 
Christ,’ ‘in the Spirit’; though it is doubtful 
whether the word ‘spiritism,’ which she uses in 
this connexion, is really to be preferred to the 
term ‘ mysticism,’ whose vagueness and ambiguity 
she deplores. The book, as a whole, is helpful 
and stimulating; and the discussion of Paul’s 
teaching on such topics as marriage, slavery, and 
the relation of Christians to the unchristianized 
society of their environment is admirably done. 


A NEW VULGATE DICTIONARY. 


All who read the Latin Vulgate have good 
reason to be grateful to Canon G. C. Richards, D.D., 
of Durham Cathedral, for his excellent Concise 
Dictionary to the Vulgate New Testament (Bagster ; 
5s. net). Dr. Richards has attempted to do for 
the Vulgate New Testament what Professor 
A. Souter has done for the Greek in his ‘ Pocket 
Lexicon to the Greek New Testament,’ published 
by the Oxford University Press. Frequently Dr. 
Richards has added to the Latin words the Greek 
equivalent ; he supplies full references to the New 
Testament, and even gives in square brackets some 
Latin words, not in the New Testament, but in 
common use in Jerome’s day. The usefulness of 
the Dictionary is enhanced by the fact that it is 
preceded by a discussion of the Vulgate as a trans- 
lation. This little well-printed book is certain to 
be of the greatest practical value. It deserves 
to have a place on every study desk along with 
Souter’s ‘ Pocket Dictionary’ and Abbott-Smith’s 
‘ Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament.’ 


HINDU DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


To those of us who have been accustomed to 
regard India as the true home of Pantheism, and 
the Upanishads as the very citadel of that belief, 
it will come as a shock to be told that, even within 
this body of literature, a definitely theistic doctrine 
can be discerned. Yet that is the main thesis of 
a work published as a Carey Centenary volume by 
Professor J. N. Rawson, one of Carey’s successors 
in Serampore College, the great theological Uni- 
versity of India. The title of the volume is The 
Katha Upanisad: An Introductory Study in the 
Hindu Doctrine of God (Milford; 12s. 6d. net). 
Professor Rawson’s work is marked by a careful 
and scholarly examination of the Sanskrit text 
of the Katha Upanishad, which is printed almost 
verse by verse, first in the Nagiri character, then 
transliterated, and then in an English translation. 
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There are copious extracts from the great Hindu 
commentators, particularly from Sankara and 
from Ramanuja, the tendency of the former being 
pantheistic, while the latter, as the founder of one 
of the more modern Hindu sects, always seeks a 
theistic interpretation. It is usually this type of 
exegesis that Professor Rawson approves, and, 
even if, with most students, we prefer Sankara, we 
cannot but admire the learning and patient study 
which have gone to the production of this book. 
It certainly presents us with an aspect of Hinduism 
which ought to receive our full attention, and no 
one who wishes to understand Hindu philosophy 
can afford to neglect the book. In the circum- 
stances it is a great pity that mistakes have crept 
into the printing—there are even cases where foot- 
notes appear on the wrong page. Details like this, 
however, should not mar our appreciation of a fine 
piece of scholarly research. 


SCIENCE AND MONISM. 


One of the most noteworthy features of the 
intellectual life of our time is the influence which 
physical science is exerting upon philosophic 
thought. The philosopher and the scientist no 
longer pursue their several ways in mutual ignor- 
ance and often positive dislike. The philosopher 
of to-day must take account of the findings of 
physical science, while the scientist feels himself 
brought face to face with the ultimate problems of 
philosophy. In this we may see a happy augury 
that their joint labours may presently lead to 
some more comprehensive view of the universe. 
In Science and Monism (Allen & Unwin ; 15s. net) 
Mr. W. P. D. Wightman, M.Sc., Ph.D., has made a 
contribution of high value. Confessing himself a 
student of science who was ‘roused from the 
dogmatic slumber’ by the writings of Professor 
A. N. Whitehead, he has devoted much time and 
thought to a search for the unity that underlies 
the variety of phenomena. The first part of his 
book is taken up with a history of the monistic 
concept from the Greek period, through the Middle 
Ages, to modern times. Special attention is paid 
to the system of Spinoza, and later to the realistic 
monism of Haeckel. Passing on to deal with 

‘recent science Dr. Wightman shows in detail how 
there has been a steady convergence towards unity 
in conceptions of matter, natural forces, and life ; 
and, further, how these concepts may be made the 
basis of a monistic philosophy. It might have 
been more profitable if Dr. Wightman had cur- 
tailed his historical survey, valuable as it is, and 
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given himself room for a fuller exposition and 
illustration of his own position. As might be 
expected in a disciple of Professor Whitehead, his 
style is at times too compressed and difficult to 
follow, but there can be no doubt that he has made 
a real contribution to scientific and philosophic 
thought. 


GOD THE CHRISTLIKE. 


God the Christlike is the striking title of Dr. 
James Robertson Cameron’s latest book (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). Dr. Cameron is well 
known in Scotland as a really great preacher, and 
to a perhaps wider circle as a very suggestive and 
original writer on Christian themes. Two things 
may be said of this new work. One is that he is 
never far away from the centre. He is always 
trying to show what he sees in Christ. But he is 
never merely a theologian. It is passion, admira- 
tion, love, devotion that throb behind his words. 
There is real thinking in this book, but it is always 
thinking with wings. He is not afraid to repeat 
himself in order to force on us a point of moment, 
and we are never tired of the repetition, because 
it is always something that matters. There is a 
tremendous eloquence in these pages, a rush of 
noble and inspiring words, but the spate is never 
out of hand, and it always has thought behind it. 
It is not easy in a cold-blooded review to state 
the total impression of a book like this one. We 
question if a truer spiritual picture of Jesus has 
ever been presented. But what ought to be said 
is that the spirit of the book is so fine, and its 
spiritual power so moving, that no one will read 
its pages without an inward aspiration for better 
things in himself. 

The other impression one receives is that the 
author is an artist, an artist in words but in a far 
wider sense also. He values the vision of painter 
and musician, and the contribution they have made 
to the understanding of Jesus. And something of 
this vision, a great deal of it, has gone to the making 
of this beautiful work. 


DEADLY SINS. 


Deadly Sins and Living Virtues, by the Rev. 
T. H. Wright (T. & T. Clark; 3s. 6d. net), is a 
little book of conspicuous excellence, marked by 
sound scholarship and fine literary taste. After 
an interesting historical introduction on the growth 
of the classification of virtues and vices from the 
Greek period downwards, the writer deals in succes- 
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sion with the seven deadly sins and their contrasted 
virtues. His aim is ‘ to make the relation between 
Religion and Morality more intimate and practical.’ 
‘Religion without Ethics, Ethics without Religion, 
would become wandering spirits, ghosts without a 
soul.’ Accordingly we have here no cold critical 
analysis of moral qualities, but the writer keeps 
close in touch with the realities of the religious life 
and the evangelical motives to virtuous living. 
‘For all conflict to frustrate the Deadly Sins and 
to acquire the Living Virtues, there is no secret so 
effectual as that which transformed the whole 
being of Augustine, from that great day in the 
garden of Milan: “ Put ye on the Lord Jesus, and 
make no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.”’ The discussion is fully illustrated by 
apt quotations from the poets, especially Dante, 
and there is evidence on every page of wide reading 
and discriminating judgment. It is a book full 
of good things. 


Professor Henderson has put a deal of scholarly 
work into Mystics of the North-East (Aberdeen : 
Printed for the Third Spalding Club; rs.) 
Indeed, it is his introductions and essays on the 
religion of the Aberdeen District, on the French 
Prophets in Scotland, and so on, that give the book 
its colour and interest. In itself it is a collection 
of letters of a little group of Quietists—mainly 
Episcopalians and Jacobites—men of conviction 
and of courage, and some of them of distinct 
character, but of no very striking bigness. Their 
letters make, upon the whole, a somewhat tasteless 
fare. 
with long discussions on Methods of Prayer and 
such-like themes. But even these are not very 
original. 

There seems to be a marked tendency towards 
manifestoes at the present time. Groups of like- 
minded men get together and tell the world what 
they believe. And if the men are sufficiently 
distinguished, we are impressed. Such seems to 
be the urge behind The Christian Message for the 
World Today (Allen & Unwin; 6s. net). Among 
the writers are John A. Mackay, E. Stanley Jones, 
Basil Mathews, Francis J. M‘Connell, Henry P. 
van Dusen, and William Paton, all well-known 
names. Their manifesto is a joint statement of 
the world-wide mission of the Christian Church. 
It begins with a description, rather depressing and 
pessimistic, of the ‘ World To-day,’ and then follows 


But towards the end they grow less slight, © 


the Christian message. Among the subjects 
discussed are Communism, the new religion of 
Nationalism and the world economic crisis, and 
Christianity and other world religions. The most 
impressive essay in the book is that by the Rey. 
John Mackay, a missionary of the Free Church of 
Scotland, on ‘ The Gospel and our Generation,’ in © 
which, in a piece of touching autobiography, he 
reveals how the gospel of the grace of God laid hold 
of him. There is much in this book that is helpful 
and illuminating. Above all there is the constant 
emphasis on the main thesis, that in Christ alone 
is the solvent to be found for all our world-troubles. 


A plea for honesty at all costs in thought and 
action is made in ‘ This Above All . . .,” by Mary 
Gamble (Allenson ; 2s. net). The author is highly 
critical of the Church and of the older generation. 
She finds a good deal of material in both for her 
tilting) And both may learn something (though 
not diffidence) from these chapters on sex, war, 
poverty, and other matters. A challenge of this 
kind can do nothing but good if the objects of it 
are humble enough to look at themselves in an 
unfamiliar light. And there is no doubt about the 
earnestness of the writer. 


Dr. Kenneth Saunders has given us another 
helpful book, The Ideals of East and West (Cambridge 
University Press; ros. 6d. net), marked by the 
knowledge and the breadth of mind so characteristic 
of him. It consists of six essays on the Ethics of 
India, of China, of Japan, of Greece, of the Hebrews, 
and of Christianity, full and delightfully written, 
and followed in each case by many quotations 
from the several sources, so that one can judge 
things for oneself. The selections are admirable 
—though every one would like to make his own. 
And the essays are all informing and challenging. 
Probably that on Christian Ethics may be the 
least successful. An excellent introduction to a 
fascinating field of study. 


In recent years we have had a number of useful 
contributions to Old Testament studies from 
Catholic scholars on the Continent, particularly 
from Germany, and it is pleasant to find an 
English Catholic movement corresponding to this. 
In the ‘Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures’ we are promised an interesting and 
valuable series of books on this branch of theological 
study. The first volume to be issued is a com- 
mentary on Malachi by the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, 
S.J., of Heythrop College—The Old Testament: 
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The Book of Malachy (Longmans ; cloth 2s. 3d. net, 
paper 1s. gd. net)—and others are in preparation. 
The author of this book is a scholar well known in 
this country, and he brings to his work a thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew and a keen interest in his 
subject. The fact that the Introduction actually 
occupies more pages than the Commentary is 
significant, and the reader inevitably feels that 
Father Lattey’s primary aim is to help us to see the 
importance of the book for the study of Christian 
doctrine. Hence the stress laid on Mal 11!, which 
is interpreted as foreshadowing the Mass, and on 
the Messianic passage with which the book closes. 
There are one or two places where the interpreta- 
tion might be challenged on philological grounds, 
and in one instance the verse arrangement of the 
text (which is carried right through the book) 
violates a recognized principle of Hebrew prosody. 
Nevertheless the work is an important contribu- 
tion to the study of the book with which it deals, 
and represents a point of view which ought to be 
taken seriously into account, even by those who 
cannot accept it. 


It is only the specialist and the expert who can 
keep track in detail of all the progress made in 
theological study. The great majority of us are 
liable to be confused and led astray on reading 
any new book, because of our unfamiliarity with 
the general background, and we have cause to 
be profoundly grateful to any one who will sum- 
marize for us the progress that is constantly being 
made, and give it to us in its true perspective. The 
value of such service may be illustrated by the 
appearance of the third edition of a well-known 
book on New Testament studies by the Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter, the Rev. Maurice 
Jones, D.D.—The New Testament in the Twentieth 
‘Century (Macmillan ; 12s. 6d. net). The work was 
first published in 1914, and a second edition 
appeared ten years later. We hope that there will 
be another in 1944, for this kind of book needs 
‘constantly to be brought up to date. The general 
reader could not have a better guide to the move- 
‘ment of expert opinion, for Canon Jones not only 
summarizes carefully and fairly the views held by 
the scholars whom he quotes, but, in most cases, 
“offers a sane and balanced judgment. The work has 
been brought up to date by the prefixing of a section 
on the very important work done during the last 
ten years, especially by Karl Barth, Canon Streeter, 
and the exponents of the new ‘ Form-criticism.’ 
We cannot help feeling that, in a few small details, 
the main body of the work might have been slightly 


modified—for example Canon Streeter is still called 
‘Mr.,’ and the Index does not include references to 
the new chapter—but these are very small matters, 
and students of the New Testament, even if they 
possess one of the earlier editions, can hardly afford 
to dispense with the new one if they wish to keep 
abreast of their subject. 


The Chief Rabbi, Dr. J. H. Hertz, is engaged on 
the production of an edition of the whole Pentateuch, 
and a new volume has now appeared—Penta- 
teuch and Haftorahs: Numbers, Hebrew Text, 
English Translation, with Commentary (Milford ; 
7s. 6d. net). The work is obviously planned for a 
public which knows the sight and sound of the 
Hebrew text, but is not always familiar with its 
meaning. The Hebrew is printed on the right- 
hand page, and the English Revised Version on the 
left hand; notes are placed at the foot of both 
pages. The latter, though clearly based on the 
highest scholarship, make no parade of learning, 
and it is seldom that even a Hebrew word occurs in 
them. They are, for the most part, short, simple 
explanations of words, phrases, and passages that 
might prove puzzling to the uninstructed reader of 
Scripture. Dr. Hertz has made some use of the 
work of Christian scholars, but one of the most 
interesting features of the book is the wealth of 
illuminating references to Jewish scholars from the 
Mishnah downwards. The Book of Numbers is 
divided into ten sections for purposes of Synagogue 
reading, and each section is followed by an ap- 
propriate passage from the Prophets—including, 
of course, the ‘ Former Prophets,’ Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. The whole Tora, in this 
edition, stands first, followed by all the Haftorahs. 
While the work is addressed to a somewhat 
elementary audience—its standard is much the 
same as that of the Cambridge Bible—it cannot 
fail to interest Christian scholars as well as Jews. 
For the latter it should prove invaluable as a 
means of interpretation in family and school life. 


Personal Ethics is the title of a book of essays to 
which various more or less distinguished persons 
have contributed (Milford ; 5s. net). Why a book, 
which includes among its subjects marriage, 
education, patriotism, social inequalities and 
gambling, has the word ‘personal’ instead of 
‘social’ in its title is a mystery. However, the 
essays are all on a high level of thinking and 
deal competently with many urgent moral issues. 
Among the writers are Canon Streeter, Professor 
K. E. Kirk, Canon Bezzant, and others not so well 
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known. One of the most interesting essays is that 
on Gambling. The writer has the courage to defend 
gambling so long as it is not carried to excess. He 
thinks that what is needed is legislation to limit 
the practice and so canalize the instinct into proper 
and legitimate outlets. In the essay on ‘ Ethics 
and Religion’ Canon Bezzant lays down the very 
questionable proposition that ‘ ethics builds on the 
foundation that the moral consciousness and its 
judgments of value carry their own authority,’ and 
that ‘the imperative nature and the content of 
moral demands’ do not derive from the sanction 
of God, though in succeeding pages he seems to 
modify this curious approval of academic ethics. 
One of the ablest of the essays is Professor Kirk’s 
on ‘ Marriage.’ Canon Streeter is as brilliant as 
usual on ‘ Education.’ The last part of this essay, 
however, was already familiar (pp. 15-24). It is 
practically identical with a similar section of his 
“Hale Memorial’ lecture. On the whole this is a 
sound and suggestive volume on matters of high 
importance. 

In The Tower and the Cross, by Mr. Thomas 
Tiplady (R.T.S.; xs. net), the writer describes 
real Christianity in some of its applications. We 
have all, he thinks, been accustomed to accept 
the creed and ritual of Christianity, but not its 
standard of values. We have tried to build up the 
Christian life on a pagan standard of values. This 
explains the title, for the ‘ Tower’ is Babel. These 
chapters are really very good sermons, earnest, 
original, and suggestive, and quite worth the 
modest price charged for the book. 


The R.T.S. has published in excellent time for 


the Christmas season a handsome 7s. 6d. volume 


with the title The New Empire Annual. It contains 
short popular articles about all parts of the Empire 
and stories of adventure there. There are numerous 
illustrations, some coloured. While it may be 
felt that some of the articles make somewhat 
superficial reading, this volume should give the | 
boy or girl whose good fortune it is to receive it 
a good idea of the scope and variety of the lands 
and customs that fall within the British Empire. 


An extraordinarily ‘inexpensive life of Grace 
Darling has been published by the R.T.S. There 
are 191 pages and some illustrations, and the 
volume is well bound in red cloth. The price of 
all this is only 1s. 6d. net. Although it is popular 
and short, this account of Grace Darling’s life may 
be relied upon for it has been written by Constance 
Smedley, the author of the large and authoritative 
life ‘ Grace Darling and her Times.’ 


\\ 


Messrs. Seeley, Service & Company, who are 
noted for their handsome travel and geographical 
volumes, have now published Java Pageant (18s. 
net)—a description of the history and geography, 
strange customs and beliefs, industries, religions, 
and wars of Java and its people. The author, 
Mr. H. W. Ponder, F.R.G.S., has also illustrated 
the volume with excellent photographs. 


All that Jesus began, by the Rev. Principal A. W. 
Harrison, M.C., B.Sc., D.D. (S.C.M. ; 2s.), is a book on 
the social outcome of Christianity. It deals with the 
influence of the gospel on various aspects of human 
life, bases itself on the Fatherhood of God, and looks 
at life in a broad and sensible fashion. There is 
nothing very new in the book. But its argument 
is sound and so is the spirit in which it is written. 


Some Outstanding New Testament Problems. 
I. The Elusive Q. 


By PROFESSOR VINCENT TAYLOR, PH.D., D.D., Westey CoLLecE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 


ti 


THE establishment of the so-called ‘ Two-Document 
Hypothesis ’ is the solid contribution of a succession 
of New Testament scholars to the modern scientific 


study of the Synoptic Gospels ; and if in certain 
respects the hypothesis has undergone modification 
in recent years, this fact in no way lessens our 
debt to men like C. Lachmann, C. G. Wilke, C. H. 
Weisse, B. Weiss, and H. J. Holtzmann, who laid. 
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the first foundation stones. Especial honour 
belongs to the name of H. J. Holtzmann. It was 
his great achievement that he successfully com- 
bined the view that Matthew and Luke used the 
Gospel of Mark as a principal source, with the 
further hypothesis that these Evangelists also used 
a Second Source, now known as ‘Q,’ which con- 
tained Sayings of Jesus. 

Once projected, the hypothesis of a Second 
Source was developed with the greatest enthusiasm. 
In his Introduction to the Literature of the New 
Testament, James Moffatt has supplied the details of 
no less than sixteen reconstructions of the contents 
of Q, in addition to his own; and the list is not 
exhaustive. These patient efforts must obviously 
have been sustained by the hope that Criticism 
would succeed in laying bare, if not the whole, at 
any rate a substantial part, of the lost Source. In 
the last twenty years, however, the search has 
entered upon a more sober phase. For the most 
part critics looked wistfully towards a stationary, 
if not a receding goal. 

The causes of this relaxation of effort are worthy 
of note in any attempt to state the modern form 
of the inquiry. No doubt a potent cause was the 
manifest variety, despite striking similarities, in the 
proposed reconstructions. Even more important 
was the growing realization of the difficulty of the 
questions which emerged in the process of investiga- 
tion. Was Q a Gospel? Had it a narrative 
element, or did it consist entirely of Sayings ? 
Is the text of Q preserved better in Matthew or in 
Luke, and which Evangelist has retained its order 
the more faithfully ? Did Mark use Q? Was the 
Source a unity ? Most important of all, how were 
the differences in text, sometimes very consider- 
able, between Matthew and Luke to be explained ? 
Were these differences due to the editorial freedom 
‘with which Matthew and Luke used Q; were they 
due to the fact that the Evangelists made use of 
different recensions of Q; or, again, did they arise 
from the use of additional Sources, parallel to Q, 
and containing the same Sayings in other forms ? 

Some of the questions noted above have received 
answers which command a considerable amount of 
assent. For example, the general opinion is that 

_Q is not a Gospel and did not contain a Passion 
Story ; that, for the most part, but not entirely, it 
consisted of Sayings ; and that Luke has retained 
the original text and order of Q more faithfully 
than Matthew. Not every scholar accepts these 
views,’ and they are not to be taken as hard-and- 

1F. C. Burkitt (Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, 
1922, |p. 46) and B. W. Bacon (Studies in Matthew, 


fast conclusions; it would be agreed, however, 
that they are accepted by most investigators. 
The burning questions of to-day are the text of Q 
and the editorial methods of Matthew and Luke, 
and it is by the closer study of these problems that 
research is likely to be furthered best. 

It is much to be regretted that these questions 
engage the interest of so small a band of workers. 
In addition to the reasons which have been given, 
this is due to competing interests,? and perhaps 
also to an unwillingness to enlist in the ‘ labour 
corps’ of Synoptic Criticism in pursuing investiga- 
tions ‘whose treatment involves real scavenger’s 
labour in which one is almost choked with dust.’% 
I do not think one ought to be held back by the 
observation of F. C. Burkitt that ‘we could not 
have reconstructed the Gospel according to S. Mark 
out of the other two Synoptic Gospels,’ * though 
this is a healthy reminder that we shall never be 
able to reconstruct Q in its entirety and without 
uncertainty on many important points. 


(hig 


If, as F. C. Burkitt has said, Q ‘ possesses the 
fascination of the elusive and the unknown,’ > it 
is not surprising that it has lured so many investi- 
gators along paths of inquiry and of search. 
Doubtless there is a point beyond which we cannot 
travel because the thread slips through our fingers 
and, for want of further information, we are lost 
within the maze. Nothing, however, is so fatal as 


1930, p. 115 f.) support the view that Q contained a 
Passion Story. The difficulty of this position is the 
fact that the texts of Matthew and Luke have little 
or nothing in common. On the question whether 
Mark used Q opinion is divided, with, I think, a 
tendency in the negative direction. See B. H. Streeter, 
The Four Gospels, 186 ff. 

2 See the remarks of F. C. Burkitt in his Christian 
Beginnings, 142. See also the more recent observations 
of D. W. Riddle in his essay on ‘ The Bearing of Recent 
Gospel Research upon the Study of the Teaching of 
Jesus’ in the Journal of Religion, April 1934, 
pp. 150-67. 

3 A. Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus, p. xii. 

4The Gospel History and its Tvansmission, 17. 
Burkitt continues: ‘ How futile, therefore, it is to 
attempt to reconstruct those other literary sources 
which seem to have been used by Matthew and Luke, 
but have not been independently preserved.’ The 
true parallel to these investigations would be an 
attempt to reconstruct Mark from Matthew and Luke 
on the assumption that we already possessed Q. This is 
an interesting speculation. 

® Farliest Sources, 35. 
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an easy despair, especially when the records of 
former seekers are available, and when it is possible 
to try new methods. 

It would be wrong to think of the search as a 
merely academic inquiry. The conviction that 
such a Source once existed is almost universal, and 
it is agreed that it takes us into the ’fifties or 
the ’sixties, and so brings us appreciably nearer the 
teaching and personality of Jesus. Even with the 
progress already made, the Q Hypothesis has 
proved to be of the greatest value to the historian 
and to the theologian, because the testimony of 
Q either supplements or independently confirms 
that of Mark. Canon Crum says that the Sayings 
of Q ‘give again the scene and atmosphere in 
which the life was lived: they recall uncon- 
sciously the conditions, the local colouring, the 
atmosphere of the homely village life of Galilee.’ 1 
This statement is unquestionably true, and to it 
we must add the great gain of a more surely 
grounded knowledge of Jesus and His teaching. 
It follows, therefore, that any investigator who 
takes but a few steps farther in the pursuit of Q 
makes a real contribution to our knowledge of 
Christ and of Christian Origins; and this is its 
own reward, however difficult the task, and how- 
ever few can measure the distance gained. 

The inquirer who desires to study the Q Hypo- 
thesis is embarrassed by the existing wealth of 
critical discussion. He beholds a small library and 
remembers the shortness of his days. Happily 
many of the most important books and articles 
are written in English, for English-speaking 
scholars have played no small part in the search 
for Q. If the student knows German, he has an 
added advantage, especially as he can then follow 
one of the most important contributions to Source 
Criticism in recent times in W. Bussmann’s 
Synoptische Studien, iii. (1925-31). The founda- 
tion work for constant study is Sir John C. Hawkins’ 
Horae Synopticae (2nd ed., 1909), a mine of in- 
formation regarding the use of characteristic 
Greek words by the Evangelists, and particularly 
valuable for its treatment of ‘ Doublets,’ or repeti- 
tions of the same, or closely similar sentences in the 
same Gospel. Equally necessary is Dr. James 
Moffatt’s monumental Introduction to the Literature 
of the New Testament, which supplies detailed 
information bearing on the history of Source- 
Criticism. Among other important books may 
be mentioned F. C. Burkitt’s Gospel History and its 
Transmission (1906), A. Harnack’s Sayings of 
Jesus (1908), V. H. Stanton’s Gospels as Historical 

1 The Original Jerusalem Gospel, 52. 


Documents (Part II, 1909), Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem (1911), E. R. Buckley’s Intro- 
duction to the Synoptic Problem (1912), C. S. Patten’s 
Sources of the Synoptic Gospels (1915), B. H. 
Streeter’s Four Gospels (1924), J. M. C. Crum’s 
The Original Jerusalem Gospel (1927), B. W.. 
Bacon’s Studies in Matthew (1930), and F. C. 
Grant’s Growth of the Gospels (1933). In addition 
to these works there are valuable articles in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (ii. 234-49), The 
Encyclopedia Biblica (cols. 1761-1839), Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (vi. 335 f.), 
and A. S. Peake’s Commentary on the Bible (p. 673) ; 
and useful discussions will be found in the well- 
known works on New Testament Introduction by 
A. S. Peake (1909), J. A. Robinson (The Study 
of the Gospels, 1909) W. C. Allen and L. W. 
Grensted (1918), A. H. McNeile (1927), E. F. Scott 
(1932), and M. Jones (3rd ed., 1934). Besides 
reading such works, it is necessary to study books 
in which the Q Hypothesis has been contested, and 
of these the most able and suggestive are E. W. 
Lummis’ How Luke was Written (1915) and H. G. 
Jameson’s The Origin of the Synoptic Gospels (1922). 
The use of a Synopsis, in which the Greek text of 
the Synoptic Gospels is printed in parallel columns, 
is indispensable. The most useful is perhaps 
A. Huck’s Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien 
(J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen), but other valuable 
works of the kind have been edited by W. G. Rush- 
brooke (Synopticon), A: Wright (Synopsis), J. M. 
Thompson (The Synoptic Gospels, Oxiord Press ; 
English text), and by E. Burton and E. J. Good- 
speed (Univ. of Chicago Press).? 

I do not propose here to discuss the earlier stages 
in the development of the Q Hypothesis, or even 
to treat all the interesting questions mentioned at 
the close of the first part of this essay. It will be 
better, I think, to explain more fully the present 
position in relation to the text of Q and its use by 
Matthew and Luke. 

The position as it exists to-day might almost 
be described as one of stalemate, and the reason 
for this is not far to seek. 

Any one who studies the Q Hypothesis soon 
lights upon an interesting but perplexing fact. In 
about half the passages which most critics assign 
to Q the amount of linguistic agreement between 
Matthew and Luke is considerable ; it may amount 
to anything from 50 to 80 per cent., and in some 


* The principal German and French works which 
discuss the problems connected with Q are men- 
tioned in Moffatt’s Introduction, 177 ff. Add W. 
Bussmann, Synoptische Studien, i—iii. (1925-31). 
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cases to more than this. It will be useful for 
purposes of reference to call these passages the 
A Passages.1 Allowing for differences of opinion 
as to whether some passages should be reckoned 
within this class or not, we can be reasonably 
certain that the A Passages have been derived from 
a common Greek source. These passages include 
at least a hundred verses. 

If all the passages with which one has to deal 
were of this character, the task of recovering Q 
would be easy. We should, however, have still 
to consider the question whether some excerpts 
from Q might not have been made by one Evangelist 
only ; and, of course, the possibility would remain 
that parts of the Source might have been used by 
neither Evangelist. 

But besides the A Passages there are others 
where the agreement between Matthew and Luke is 
less, and in some cases considerably less, extend- 
ing from 20 to 50 per cent. In some of the parallel 
passages there may be nothing in common except 
a few significant words or phrases. Naturally, 
there exist greater differences of opinion among 
scholars regarding the passages which fall within 
this class. It would be safe to include about a 
hundred verses within this category, and for ease of 
reference they may be called the B Passages.? 

It is clear that if both the A and the B Passages 
are to be ascribed to Q a very serious question 
cries out for an answer. Why is it that in about 
half the passages which scholars assign to Q the 
agreement between Matthew and Luke is great, 
while in the other half the agreement is less, and 
sometimes almost inconsiderable ? It does not seem 
to me that any further progress can be made in 
working out the Q Hypothesis until scholars can 
come to a more general agreement as to the causes 
of this perplexing phenomenon. _ 

Four solutions are possible, and it may be useful 
to describe these. 

(t) The first is implied, rather than stated, in 
the theory of Editorial Modifications. The applica- 
tion of this method can be seen best in Harnack’s 
Sayings of Jesus. When, for example, Harnack 

1 These passages can be studied in Harnack’s Sayings, 
I ff.; in Sir John C. Hawkins’ essay in Oxford Studies, 
113 ff., or in Bussmann’s Synoptische Studien, ii. 122 ff. 

2See Harnack, Sayings, 40 ff.; Hawkins, Oxford 
Studies, 116 ff.; Bussmann, Syn. Stud. ii. 123. 
Hawkins distinguishes: Class B, Passages ascribable 
to Q with a considerable amount of probability ; and 
Class C, Passages the origin of which in Q is but 
slightly probable. Harnack has a similar classifica- 
tion, and discusses in an Appendix ‘The sections 
where the differences are very great’ (118 ff.). 


examines the different forms in which the Lord’s 
Prayer (Mt 6°-8=Lk 117-4) appears in Matthew 
and Luke, he says that ‘it is certain that the two 
forms of the prayer depend upon one original form, 
and one original translation’ (p. 64), and he 
explains the differences by asserting that the 
Evangelists have revised its language drastically. 
The clauses peculiar to Matthew are either accre- 
tions which attached themselves to the common 
prayer in the primitive Jewish Christian com- 
munities, ‘or they were added by St. Matthew 
himself.’ ® 

(2) A second solution is implied in the view 
that Matthew and Luke used different Recensions of 
Q. This theory can be studied best in C. S. Patten’s 
Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. Applying Well- 
hausen’s conclusions, he argues that ‘not merely 
an Aramaic oral tradition, but an Aramaic docu- 
ment lies behind the Greek Q used by Matthew 
and Luke’ (p. 126), and he goes on to contend 
that Matthew will have used one recension of Q, 
which he designates as QMt, and Luke another, 
which he calls QLk. ‘Q would always be growing, 
by the aid of oral tradition ; and if Q was written 
before Mark, there was ample time, say twenty- 
five years at least, before it was used by Matthew 
and Luke, for the two recensions, circulating in 
different communities and perhaps originally 
shaped to suit the needs of different readers, to 
acquire many dissimilar features. Not only would 
the same saying in many instances become changed 
to meet the varying need, or to adapt itself to 
what was considered a better tradition, but many 
things would be included in either recension which 
were not included in the other’ (p. 126f.). A 
more complicated form of this theory was worked 
out by W. Haupt in his Worte Jesu und Gemeinde- 
uberlieferung (1913) in which Q!, Q®, and Q® are 
distinguished as successive editions which came 
into existence from A.D. 50 onwards.* 

These hypotheses, it need hardly be said, are 
intended to cover a still wider range of facts than 
the A and B Passages. None the less, they must 
be considered in connexion with this part of the 
problem. 

(3) A third solution is suggested by Canon 
Streeter’s theory of Parallel Versions. This theory 
is so well known that only the briefest reference 


8 Harnack also gives several examples of the way 
in which he thinks Luke has altered the wording of 
his Source. 

4See Moffatt’s account of Haupt’s theory, Intro- 
duction, 623. Moffatt describes it as ‘intricate to 
the verge of unreality.’ 
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to it is necessary here. In his Four Gospels, Streeter 
protests against the common assumption that Q 
was the only written collection of Sayings to which 
the Evangelists had access, and urges that it is 
much more likely that parallel versions existed 
at different centres of early Christianity, and 
that these collections would inevitably overlap. 
‘ Whenever the sayings and doings of a remarkable 
person are preserved in the memory of his followers, 
different versions of what is substantially the same 
matter soon become current’ (op. cit. p. 238). 
So Streeter contends, after examining Matthew’s 
practice, that Matthew has conflated passages 
which he took from Q with versions of the same 
sayings in a (hypothetical) Source M.1 It is 
obvious that if this theory could be established, 
it would provide an excellent explanation of the 
A and B Passages. The presumption would be 
that in the case of the former Matthew and Luke 
used Q alone, but that in the case of the latter, 
while both Evangelists used Q, Matthew also 
employed M and (by conflation) gave Sayings 
which differ in wording from those of Luke. 

(4) Yet a fourth solution is definitely offered in 
W. Bussmann’s theory that Q is a Composite Docu- 
ment. Stated briefly, Bussmann’s theory is that Q 
consisted of two Sources, a Greek Source, which he 
calls T, and an Aramaic Source, which he names 
R.2 It is on this account that the linguistic 
agreement between Matthew and Luke is con- 
siderable in the A Passages, and small in the B 
Passages. x 

Such, then, are the possible solutions of what 
is admittedly a very interesting and important 
question. So far as I know, these solutions have 
never been subjected to a comparative treatment, 
except that Streeter examines the first and the 
second in stating his own theory of Parallel Versions 
(op. cit. pp. 235-46). When it is remembered that 
it is ten years since Streeter published his Four 
Gospels, and five years since Bussmann published 
Part II. of his Synoptische Studien, it does not seem 


1 The L Source, used by Luke does not here come 
into consideration, as Streeter’s contention is that 
Luke does not conflate his Sources (op. cit. 275). 

3 Synoptische Studien, ii. 110-156. Bussmann 
thinks that the presumption is that R originated first, 
and that it is to this Source that the well-known Papias 
statement refers (op. cit. 155). He does not use the 
symbol Q, preferring to use the term R. This entails 
an unnecessary confusion, since then R is analysed 
into its two constituent parts T (Tdufer=Baptist ; 
so called because a fifth of this Source consists of 
material relating to the Baptist), and R proper, an 
Aramaic collection of Sayings. 


that this is a situation which ought to be allowed to 
continue. 
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At first sight the existing position in relation to 
the Q Hypothesis appears to be one of confusion ; , 
but this is just the impression which the onlooker 
always receives who passes in review the variant ex- 
planations of any complicated literary or scientific 
problem. Closer study reveals lines of connexion 
between the most discordant hypotheses. It is 
this fact which makes the history of any inquiry 
so interesting and, one may add, so profitable. 

It is not possible in this short section to discuss 
adequately the four solutions which have been 
outlined ; all that I shall attempt is a broad and 
general treatment. 

There does not seem to me to be much promise 
of success in any proposal to accept one of the 
four solutions to the exclusion of the rest. Progress 
in a scientific inquiry is not made in this way. It 
is rarely the case that any solution put forward 
by an honest student, after careful and prolonged 
study, is entirely wrong: usually it seizes upon 
some important truth; and the error, if error 
there be, consists in seeing the truth out of focus, 
or on the basis of too small a collection of facts. 

We shall always need to allow for editorial 
modifications. The manner in which Matthew 
and Luke have used Mark is plain proof of this 
fact ; and it has to be borne in mind in the search 
for Q. At the same time it is by now sufficiently 
evident that we cannot, by means of this simple 
explanation, account for the difference between 
the A and the B Passages. If this were the key, 


' the variations in Matthew and Luke would not be 


distributed as strangely as they are. In a well- 
known discussion Streeter has reminded us of 
Harnack’s treatment of the Matthean and Lukan 
versions of the Parable of the Lost Sheep (Mt 18¥!-, 
Lk 154-7). ‘I found that, in order to derive both 
versions from Q, he had to maintain that the 
saying ‘“‘ There shall be joy in heaven over one’ 
sinner that repenteth more than over ninety and 
nine just persons which need no repentance” was 
an editorial addition. The scales fell from my 
eyes’ (The Four Gospels, 244). Streeter’s criticism 
is unanswerable. None the less, Harnack’s method 
is often needed.® 

The same is true of the theory that different 


3 E.g. in Mt 1278=Lk 1179 (Mt, ‘spirit of God’; 
Lk, ‘ finger of God ’) one of the Evangelists must have 
modified his Source, unless different recensions were 
used by them. 
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recensions of Q were current in the primitive 
communities. It does not, I think, permit us 
to explain the distribution of the variations in 
Matthew and Luke. Why should these variations 
be so much more markedly evident in half the 
passages usually assigned to Q than they are in the 
other half? Streeter makes the further objection 
that the matter peculiar to Matthew in QMt, 
and the material peculiar to Luke in QLk, need 
not have reached the Evangelists ‘ attached to Q’ ; 
in either case, it may have come to them in in- 
dependent sources (0p. cit. 236). I think we must 
allow that the material in question might have 
reached the Evangelists in either way, and that 
we must take both possibilities into consideration. 
For if it is reasonable to suppose that parallel 
versions existed at different centres, it is no less 
probable that the same written source may have 
been enlarged at such centres. Moreover, while 
the existence of different parallel collections is very 
probable, the presence of Q at different centres is 
practically certain in view of the fact that Matthew 
and Luke, writing at different places, used this 
document ; and, if this is so, especially if Q was 
a Greek translation of an Aramaic original, the 
different copies can hardly have remained unaltered 
and free from a natural process of expansion.! 
For this reason I do not think we can afford to 
dismiss the hypothesis of different recensions, 
however insufficient this explanation may be, as 
a solution of the complex problem as a whole.? 

I now pass to the hypotheses of Streeter and 
Bussmann. However useful the two theories 
already considered may be, I venture to think that 
in the end it is necessary to make a choice between 
those of Streeter and Bussmann. If Bussmann is 
right, we do not need the hypothesis of Parallel 
Versions; if, however, his views are rejected, 


1] have discussed this point in my Formation of the 
Gospel Tradition (1933). ‘ Although Q was the work of 
an individual, it was rooted in the life of primitive 
Christianity, and its fortunes must have reflected 
the circumstances of its origins: it changed, as it was 
bound to change, because it was responsive to the life 
it fed.’ ‘ Wherever it was carried, it existed in com- 
munities which still possessed Pronouncement-Stories, 
sayings, parables, and narratives about Jesus; and, 
_ in comsequence, supplementation of the primitive 
document must have begun at a very early time’ 
(op. cit. 182 £.). 

? The theory of different recensions gives a good 
explanation of the matter peculiar to. Luke in the 
section of the Centurion of Capernaum, unless, with less 
probability, this is to be attributed to the Evangelist’s 
composition. 


Streeter’s hypothesis seems to me to receive an 
unexpected confirmation. It is best, therefore, 
to begin with the view that Q=T+R. 

Bussmann’s contention is that, while the A 
Passages come from a Greek source (T), the B 
Passages are derived from an Aramaic source (R), 
which has been translated independently by 
Matthew and Luke. The distinctive feature in 
this theory is the explanation given to the B 
Passages. In support of his views Bussmann 
prints a remarkable list of one hundred and twenty- 
two pairs of parallel phrases in Matthew and Luke, 
all derived from the B Passages. He claims that 
these pairs are translation-variants, but allows 
that some of them (e.g. Luke’s use of wvetpa dyvov 
in 1133 in contrast with éya6d in Mt 71") are changes 
made by the Evangelists themselves. It is not 
possible to reproduce the list here, but the first 
ten pairs may be given. 


LUKE MATTHEW 
6°3 ayaGorotety 5°" aomalea Gar 
11 ayarav 23° dirciv 


2373 76 €Xeos Kal 7 TiaTis 
10 zarijp pov 6 év otpayiois 
23? (kexoviapevos) 

57° Aa Barve 

6°° aipew Ta oa 5% Gera daviler Gar 
Ir? aipew tiv KActda ~=-2318_ KAecewy 
I1* duapria 6 ddeiAnpa 


6%? duaprwrds 5%? eOvixds 


I1® ayary Tov Geod 
128 adyyeXor Tod Geod 
11 adyAos 

67° aipew 


It is much to be desired that an expert in 
Aramaic, who is also familiar with New Testament 
Criticism, should examine the entire list, in order 
to see how far the pairs can be justly described as 
‘ translation-variants.’ Not unreasonably it may 
be suspected that many of them are editorial 
modifications made by the Evangelists, and that 
others would have to be classified as ‘ doubtful 
translation-variants’; but it is not unlikely that 
sufficient examples would remain to suggest the 
existence, in pre-Gospel times, of an Aramaic 
source. But, in any case, the most imposing list 
of translation-variants could not suggest more than 
this ; it would not follow that Bussmann’s compli- 
cated hypothesis is sound. The same facts might 
be explained more simply. 

As a matter of fact, the same translation-variants 
could be accounted for by Streeter’s hypothesis. 
In the Gospels they appear in the sections (B Pass- 
ages) where Streeter holds that Matthew conflated 
Q and M, because these sources included the same 
Sayings. But, if this is so, the translation-variants 
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are at once explained; they exist because ulti- 
mately both Q and M rest on Aramaic tradition, 
and, indeed, may have been Aramaic sources. In 
other words, the theories of Bussmann and Streeter 
are alternative explanations of the same literary 
phenomena. 

The same conclusion is reached in another way. 
Bussmann claims that T and R differ in their 
attitude to the Kingdom of God, in their names 
for God, in designations for Jesus, in the prominence 
they give to His ethical teaching, and in other 
points. Without entering into the question 
whether he is right in important matters of detail, 
it is once more apparent that, on Streeter’s hypo- 
thesis, similar phenomena would also be explained. 
If Matthew conflated Q and M, the special char- 
acteristics of M cannot fail to appear in the B 
Passages ; and it is Streeter’s belief that M had 
definite religious interests and a distinctive tone. 
“Judaistic sayings,’ he claims, ‘only occur in 
contexts which on other grounds we should refer 
to M, or where there is evidence of conflation 
between Q and another source’ (The Four Gospels, 


256). Once again the two hypotheses cover the 
same facts. 

But if this conclusion is just we must say more. 
Working in entire independence, the two investi- 
gators have presented theories which, for all their 
differences, are similar. It follows, therefore, that, - 
if we have to choose between them, the one in- 
vestigator has shaped stones which complete the 
building of the other. 

To which hypothesis should preference be given ? 
This is a question to which a much more careful 
consideration must be directed than can be 
attempted here. Preference should obviously be 
given to the simpler hypothesis, and, so far as I 
am able to judge, the simpler hypothesis is that 
of Streeter. Besides explaining the facts more 
simply than Bussmann’s hypothesis, it has the 
further advantage that it is supported by what 
we can infer as to Matthew’s literary methods as 
a confiator of sources. It has also the advantage 
that it gives recognition to the probable existence 
in primitive Christianity of parallel versions of the 
Sayings of Jesus. 
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PunisBment in Efbice and Theology. 
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II. 


By G. F. Barspour, D.Puit., FINCASTLE, PITLOCHRY. 


In the earlier part of this study I discussed the 
development of punishment from its primitive, 
almost purely external, form towards the stage at 
which it becomes inward rather than outward, and 
wins the response of an awakened conscience. We 
may now go on to consider more briefly the tradi- 
tional distinction between the three aspects of 
punishment as deterrent, retributive, and reform- 
atory. It will be readily agreed that the first stands 
on the lowest level as regards moral content. It 
represents an appeal to fear. It endeavours to pro- 
tect the way of virtue by placing obvious pitfalls and 
penalties at every entrance into By-path Meadow. 
It is, indeed, easy to say needlessly disparaging 
things about the appeal to fear. If the fear con- 
cerned be that of losing the esteem of one’s fellow- 
citizens, of bringing suffering on one’s family, or of 
lessening one’s own capacity for useful service, it 
may be far from ignoble. It is also an indispensable 
instrument in legislation and jurisprudence. With- 


_ out some appeal to fear—though not necessarily in 


its grosser forms—public order could hardly be 
maintained. In a more personal sense, too, it may 
sometimes be well for us to realize sharply that 
some half-awakened tendency of our nature would 
place us ‘ outside the pale ’ if it were given free play. 

Yet the deterrent use of punishment is a sub- 
ordinate one, since it depends on repression rather 
than on the cultivation of an active love of what is 
good. Further, it may in extreme cases treat the 
object of punishment as a corpus vile to be sacrificed 
for the public warning, rather than as a moral being 
with the inalienable right at least to a chance of 
reformation. Like the ‘ punishments’ inflicted by 
Nature, purely deterrent punishment never pauses 
to inquire under what provocation or temptation 
a crime has been committed: it is enough that a 
signal demonstration should be made of the con- 
sequence of a particular crime. ‘Thus this utili- 
tarian form of punishment may itsclf offend against 
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the deep-seated instinct of justice. To quote 
Solovyof : ‘ The penal law may, of course, intend to 
benefit the criminal himself, by deterring him, 
through fear of punishment, from committing the 
crime. But once the crime has been committed, 
this motive obviously disappears, and the criminal 
in being punished becomes solely a means of in- 
timidating others, 7.e. a means to an end external 
to him ; and this is in direct contradiction to the 
unconditional law of morality.’ 

But if we pass over from a purely deterrent view 
to one in which the retributive element finds a place, 
through the recognition that the wrong done cannot 
be undone and cannot be annulled without suffering, 
the conception of deterrence may have a real value. 
The wrong-doer, in accepting the pain or deprivation 
which have followed his act as its appropriate re- 
compense, may not only be willing to endure the 
surgery of suffering for the sake of his own future 
life, but may be willing, nay, eager, that others 
should be warned by what has befallen himself and 
so should avoid his errors. In this case the objec- 
tion that he is being used as means only to the good 
of others falls to the ground, for many a man has 
borne the burden of his own past for the sake of 
others even more than in any spirit of hope for 
himself. 

It is, indeed, clear that deterrent punishment, 
whether mild or severe, fails of its effect unless the 
rough sense of justice which exists in any healthy 
society is enlisted in its support. As many recent 
examples show on both sides of the Atlantic, laws, 
however admirable, which run counter to this sense 
or go too far beyond it, cease to be obeyed. If the 
penalties are mild, they are accepted with a laugh 
or a shrug ; if severe they provoke a strong reaction. 
Thus, if the element of retributive justice is treated 
as negligible or outworn, punishment fails to fulfil 
even its least exalted function, that of deterrence. 

The relation between the deterrent and retributive 
views of punishment has been so clearly stated by 
Dr. Ewing in his recent book, The Morality of 
Punishment, that I cannot do better than quote his 
conclusion : 

‘The retributive theory insists that punishment 
ought to be for a past offence, utilitarianism that it 
ought to be for a future good, but may it not 
be for both? Perhaps it can only play the latter 
role effectively by first playing the former.’ ? 
Here we have a confirmation of the view to which 


1The Justification of the Good, 313; and on the 
whole subject see A. C. Ewing, The Morality of Punish- 
ment, ch. iii. 

2 OP. cit. 45. 


more than one step of the argument has led— 
that the element of retribution cannot be extruded 
from the true idea of punishment. Punishment 
must be recognized as just, that is, as intelligently 
inflicted by some authority, human or divine, on a 
being responsible for his actions who has in some 
way been unfaithful to his calling and has failed 
to maintain right relations with his neighbour, 
with society as a whole, or with his God. Further, 
although there can be no exact or mathematical 
equivalence between wrong and penal suffering, 
for there is no ‘ yardstick* (in human hands at 
least) which can equate an act of will to a state of 
feeling, there must be some measure between the 
wrong act and the following pain if the latter is 
to be recognized as just. Thus the deterrent, and 
still more the reformatory, theory of punishment 
requires as a backbone and support the idea of 
retribution. As Dr. Ewing says further : 

‘There is another reason for regarding punish- 
ment as an end in itself in so far as it not only 
symbolises the condemnation of evil but is itself 
a thwarting, a defeat of the evil will and purpose. 
This explains very well why, quite apart from 
human agency, we should think a universe better 
in which happiness and unhappiness were distri- 
buted according to merit than one in which they 
were not, for we cannot separate the happiness of 
the bad from their triumph or the unhappiness of 
the good from their, at least partial, defeat. This 
principle, however, makes an end-in-itself not of 
the pain as such, but of that of which the pain is, 
at least usually, an inseparable concomitant, the 
defeat of evil.’ $ 

That is to say, a thread of retribution is woven 
into the fabric of punishment in its whole length 
and breadth; for without retribution there can 
be no activity of conscience. Yet it is not the 
master element which determines the whole pattern. 
Nor is it that which lasts longest or, so to say, 
which wears best. Even in the form of vindication, 
to which the thought of retribution finally leads— 
the establishment of the outraged law as worthy of 
respect, as ‘holy and righteous and good’ 4—it 
looks backward rather than forward. But the 
master-element in ethics must have a forward 
aspect—must in technical language be teleological. 
Just as, in true and wisely ordered punishment, 
the pain inflicted is less important than the social 


3 Op. cit. 108. 

4Ro 72 (R.V.). It would carry us too far to attempt 
to discuss punishment and theodicy, though it is a 
thought which comes both into the O.T. and N.T-. 
(cho Psii5z* Ro'3* 7°). 
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disapproval which pain is meant to drive home to 
the conscience, so the end of punishment is the 
fashioning of a society where wrong ‘has no place, 
and the refashioning of characters which for the 
time have come under the dominion of selfishness 
and evil. Thus the reformatory function of punish- 
ment is in the end the determining one, as it must 
be in any teleological system of ethics—in any 
system, whether specifically Christian or not, which 
measures all things by the part they play in build- 
ing the City of God. 

A group of questions here meets us regarding 
the limits of punishment. As regards human 
society, is capital punishment justified ? If it be 
looked on as a matter of administrative convenience 
or economy—the ‘ridding of society,’ as we say, 
of some dangerous criminal, who cannot be allowed 
to remain at large and whose maintenance in prison 
for many years would involve heavy expense— 
then the answer is clear. A life ought not to be 
ended for these reasons alone. As regards the 
deterrent effect of capital punishment, it is, in part 
at least, for the experts to judge; but it would 
seem that they are by no means at one in its 
defence. Severely deterrent punishment has much 
less effect in preventing crimes of passion than 
those of premeditation ; and in cases where the 
mental balance is seriously unhinged, the rule of 
preventive detention applied to others who show 
acute mental abnormality should surely be applied. 
On the specific ground of Christian Ethics the 
argument against capital punishment seems even 
clearer. Neither on the older nor on the newer 
view of the life after death can we assign to any 
human tribunal the right to say that a man’s 
period of probation on earth must be cut short, and 
that there is no further hope of his reform. We 
know too little either of God’s hidden working 
in this life or of such divine judgments as may lie 
beyond. 

Yet in this dimly apprehended region questions 
inevitably suggest themselves as to the limits of 
punishment in the case of the unrepentant, and 
in that where punishment leads to penitence and 
reformation. When the effect of penal suffering is 
to harden a man, rousing him to a temper of revolt 
or deadening his moral sense, is it in accord with 
what we know of the divine character to think of 
the penalty as continued to all eternity? In 
most ages and branches of the Church the answer 
given would have been, Yes. The divisions of 
Dante’s great poem mark a sharp distinction 
between the irremediable pain of those ‘ disdainful 
spirits ’ who have finally chosen evil as their good, 


and the intense but never purposeless suffering of 
those who ascend the Mount of Purification in the 
spirit of undying hope. But, if it be true that moral 
beings do ever set themselves in irreversible opposi- 
tion to the will of God, there seems to be nothing 
either in ethical theory, or in the main truths 
regarding His nature which are made known in 
Scripture, which could compel us to believe in 
endless and ethically hopeless suffering. Moral 
law must, indeed, be_vindicated ; but it has been 
rightly said that its only full vindication is when 
it is perfectly observed. Short of this, punish- 
ment vindicates the law by bringing home to the 
wrong-doer and those associated with him the 
grievousness and disastrousness of what he has 
done, and by giving him an opportunity to turn 
and make a new beginning. If the first aim, which 
almost certainly involves acute pain, is accom- 
plished, and the latter proves impossible of accom- 
plishméht, is there any purpose in further pain ? 
May not evil finally burn up and annihilate the 
soul that is wholly given over toit ? I have argued 
that a thread of retribution runs through all 
punishment: but if the hope of reform be with- 
drawn, must not the web finally fall into shreds and 
disappear ? 

If, on the other hand, repentance follows wrong- 
doing, and those transforming processes of regenera- 
tion begin which finally lead to a new and free life 
of the spirit, is there any need for further punish- 
ment ? Is there any residuum of guilt which must 
be blotted out, any moral surd which must be 
resolved, in order that the claims of that law which 
is both moral and divine may be satisfied ? This 
question, like the last, takes us very definitely into 
the sphere of theology; but before leaving the 
territory of ethical theory, I wish to quote the 
opinion of Dr. Ewing, which seems to me accurately 
to represent the truth on that plane, ‘It is after all 
reformation and not retribution that destroys the 
moral evil in the character of the offender... . 
On the retributive view there would be something 
lost when a man is reformed by forgiveness instead 
of punishment, namely, the intrinsic value of the 
just suffering. On our view it is a clear gain, for 
punishment is only intrinsically valuable in so far 
as it is the appropriate expression of disapproval, 
and if the man can be cured through forgiveness 
without punishment, the latter is not the appro- 
priate expression, because it is not needed to bring 
home to him his wrong-doing.’ + 

But, if we are rightly to estimate how far the 
fact of forgiveness received annuls the penalties 

1lOp. cit. 22, 116 (Italics mine). 
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of wrong-doing, we must take account of factors 
which lie beyond the horizon of Plato and other 
great masters of moral philosophy. I remarked 
earlier that the Gorgias hardly deals with the 
question ow the pain of punishment regenerates. 
We have, it is true, found certain indications of 
this. Such pain may open the eyes of the wrong- 
doer to the enormity of what he has done. It may 
cause a reaction in his heart and conscience, and so 
make him eager to escape from evil and live a new 
life. But does it give him new power? Is not 
the typical experience of the man thus awakened 
to the true nature of evil rather that of Paul— 
‘What I hate, that Ido. . . . For to willis present 


with me, but to do that which is good is 
not.’ 1 
Clearly a new dynamic is needed; and the 


experience of forgiveness is the greatest of all sources 
of moral power. More than this, the effect of 
forgiveness depends on the character and person- 
ality of him who forgives, and on the degree in 
which the man who is forgiven realizes what it has 
cost to forgive. If the moral influence of punish- 
ment depends on the respect of the wrong-doer for 
those who dispense it, so, and much more, does the 
regenerative influence of forgiveness. It is of vital 
importance, who forgives. Nor, is ‘respect,’ the 
word just used, or even gratitude, an adequate 
description of the attitude of the man who receives 
pardon. There must be a double self-identification. 
First is that of him who forgives with the wrong- 
doer, since he must place himself alongside him, 
know something of his state of mind, and bear some- 
thing—it may well be the greater part—of the 
consequences of his sin; and, following from this, 
there is the self-identification of the man forgiven 
with the higher life thus brought close to him. 
It needs no argument to show that the insight 
and content of Christian Ethics should here be 
especially clear and rich. 

But, once more, what of the consequences ? How 
widely does remission of these extend? It seems 
that the remission becomes more complete as we 
rise in the scale, already traced, of different types 
of punishment. On the purely natural level, 
there can be no remission. If the seeds of decay 
implanted in our physical and psychical nature by 
its very mortality have been fostered and strength- 
ened by self-indulgence, the soil will always remain 
impoverished, and will prove more fertile in weeds 
than it would during a life of discipline and 
restraint. An instance of this was afforded by a 
man who, after a youth of folly, became a devoted 

1 Ro 735 18 (R.V.). 
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and consistent Christian, and who not long before 
his death said to his minister, ‘ I’ve a saved soul 
in a ruined body.’ As regards the social effects of 
sin, we cannot recall the waves, set up by some 
outbreak of selfishness, which pass in ever-widening 
circles away from our own control. At the best 
these abiding consequences of past error or neglect 
can but provide a summons to watchfulness and to 
the full use of the new power which comes into a 
changed life. 

In the social sphere other possibilities open. It 
is true that the wrong-doer is often made to feel 
the disability and suspicion that persist even after 
a punishment has been endured or remitted. But 
this need not be so. If there be a widespread 
readiness to forgive, and to accept the man who has 
formerly done the injury as a ‘ brother beloved,’ he 
may, like Onesimus, become in a new sense profitable 
to his comrades, and may show a considerateness, 
a loyalty, and a faithfulness in service which other- 
wise he might never have attained. And if this 
be at times true in ordinary human society, it 
should be constantly, and in a far deeper sense, 
true in the Church. 

Finally, in the inward sphere, when punish- 
ment is accepted, and struggle against it has 
ceased—when, in Moberly’s words, penalty has 
passed into penance—and the way is so paved for 
forgiveness, in what sense is remission possible ? 
Here let me recur to a distinction which has been 
implicit in much that has gone before, that between 
the inward penalty in its hopeless and its hopeful 
forms. In the former we see ‘the still further 
worsening of the moral self,’ emphasized by the 
late Dr. D. M. Ross in his last book, where ‘ the 
sin gets built up into the very self’ of the sinner.? 
There is the growing insensitiveness of the soul 
to good, which Plato describes as its ‘incurable 
cancer,’ and to which Dante gives a yet more 
tremendous expression in his Inferno. So long as 
this remains there can be no check upon the down- 
ward path. But over against it there is the case 
where the inward penalty accepted in the region 
where mere ethical analysis cannot penetrate, but 
where the creature meets the Creator, and the 
spirit who has failed and fallen meets Him who 
can raise to newness of life. Thereafter, certain of 
the sad results of failure continue, for they have 
travelled beyond the control of the will; and, as 
has been already suggested, they can but serve 
as a call to redoubled effort in the days that remain. 
But the inner flow of the life has been reversed. 
Its objective has been altered, and new and un- 

2 The Cross of Christ, 123-5. 
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dreamt-of powers have been granted for its pursuit. 
Since this is true, the consequences of past sin, 
painful though they may be, and a source of ever- 
new humility, are not in the strict sense penal 
suffering. If they were, then there were a flaw 
in the forgiveness through which the new life had 
its origin. On this point the testimony of Christian 
experience is surely beyond challenge. 

As to the way in which this forgiveness has been 
‘won, our insight must remain limited. It is clear 
that the self-identification with the sinner of which 
we have already spoken was shown in its perfect 
form in Jesus Christ, and that it involved an 
unmeasured sharing of man’s shame and suffering, 
without which the expression of perfect penitence, 
so memorably described in M‘Leod Campbell’s 
great book, could not have come about, nor the 
forces of regeneration have been released in the 
spirits of the repentant. It is clear also that these 
forces include the energy of a new God-given life, 
as well as the ‘endeavour after new obedience’ 
on the human side. 

But it is perhaps less clear whether we should 
look for a further element, to which our fathers 
attached great importance. What of the idea of 
guilt? The traditional conception of a quantum 


of guilt, which must be expiated by a corresponding 
quantum of suffering, involves great difficulties 
both intellectual and moral. The fact of guilt, 
as personal responsibility for wrong personally 
done, cannot be evaded, but neither can guilt in 
this sense be transferred. It is here that the legal 
and substitutionary theory has gone astray and 
carried theology into a region where experience 
cannot follow. When a man has been enabled by 
the vicarious suffering of another to see sin, his own 
sin, as it really is—when by divine help he has 
abjured it, has found himself in a new relation to 
God and to his fellows, and has felt the inflow of a 
new life and power—guilt is, for him, no longer 
present. How it has been taken away, we cannot 
fully know. How the downward tendency of sin 
has been checked, and’its consequences, cumulative 
and relentless, have been reversed, is the central 
mystery of the Cross. But it is surely well for us 
to emphasize those aspects of the Atonement which 
harmonize with what we know of punishment, - 
penitence, and forgiveness—the measureless self- 
identification of the Loving with the unloving, the 
measureless bearing of those burdens which man 
has brought upon himself and which form the God- 
appointed penalty of his sin. 
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Recent Foreiqn CTBeology. 


Marta. 


Tr is only as we form a habit of perusing learned 
periodicals that we realize the actual means whereby 
scientific progress is being made. The edifice of 
scholarship is not built at a single effort; it is 
constructed stone by stone, even fragment by 
fragment, and it is only when a comprehensive 
work appears that we are fully aware of how much 
has been done. There is no such thing as finality 
in the task; the establishment of the facts itself 
is still far from complete, and the interpretation of 
them will probably vary in every generation. The 
slow but sure movement of Biblical studies is well 
represented by the Zeitschrift fiir die Alitestameniliche 
Wissenschaft, of which the second part of the 
fifty-second volume has now appeared. It contains 
a larger number of articles than usual, and, though 
they are naturally not long, they are as interesting 
1 Tépelmann, Giessen ; pp. 81-160; Rm.4. 


and illuminating as ever. The Editor is to be 


‘congratulated on the very high level which his 


journal maintains. In the present number Begrich 
discusses the priestly ‘ Heilsorakel’—the Divine 
answer to a plea for salvation and deliverance. It 
will be remembered that it was Begrich who com- 
pleted and edited the second part of Gunkel’s great 
Introduction to the Psalter, and here he carries 
his master’s methods a step farther. Pfeiffer, in 
an article which leaves room for more controversy 
than most, traces the effect of “ Wisdom’ teaching 
(which he ascribes to Edom and Egypt) on later 
Jewish thought. Kuhl makes the interesting 
suggestion, based on Babylonian documents, that 
in Hos 24% it was not originally the husband who 
divorced the wife, but the wife who divorced the 
husband. Jeremias (Joachim) discusses the rela- 
tion between the temple envisaged by Ezekiel and 
that erected by Zerubbabel, and concludes that the 
former served as the plan for the latter. Rudolph, 
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who is responsible for the Book of Numbers in the 
new edition of Kittel’s ‘ Biblia Hebraica,’ gives a 
more detailed statement of some of his textual 
points than the book itself will allow. This is very 
wise of him, for it is impossible for an editor to 
* show his working ’ in the kind of algebraic footnote 
which alone is possible in a critical edition of the 
text,.and the article should be kept and referred 
to by every student who uses the new text of 
Numbers. Jensen contributes notes, based on the 
Cuneiform, on 1 Ezr 4% and on the names 
‘Hebrew ’ and ‘ Amorite,’ and the veteran Kénig 
has an interesting discussion of Hebrew grammatical 
forms, in which the psychological aspect of philology 
receives some attention. 

This journal deserves a wider circulation in this 
country than it has. It is true that some knowledge 
of German is necessary for its appreciation, but 
that knowledge need not be either scientific or 
extensive, and it is absolutely indispensable for a 
serious student of the Old Testament. Not only 
does the present number contain the articles men- 
tioned, but it has also a list, practically complete, 
of articles which have appeared recently in other 
journals dealing with Old Testament subjects, and 
it thus performs for us a task which most of us would 
find hopeless if we tried to do the work for ourselves. 


T. H. RosBinson. 
Cardiff. 


So critical is the situation of many of the Pro- 
testant Churches on the Continent as regards their 
independence and religious liberty generally, that 
the problem of the relation of Church and State is 
one of urgent, crucial interest. Hence the Research 
Department of the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work, in Geneva, has done well in making 
it a subject of special research, and a conference 
for the study of it was held in Paris in April. This 
volume? is the report of the written papers sub- 
mitted and of the following discussion. Two 
assumptions were made: first, that the churches’ 
conception of the relation of Church and State 
must have a theological basis in the doctrine of 
God; secondly, that as that doctrine had found 
_expression in denominational confessions of faith, 
these must afford the starting-point. Accordingly, 
several of the essays are devoted to an exposition 
of the Lutheran, the Reformed, the Anglican, and 
_ the Orthodox teaching. While I accept the first 

1 Die Kirche und das Staatspyoblem in dev Gegenwart 
(Furche Verlag, Berlin, 1934; Rm.3.60). 


assumption, since the whole range of Christian 
thinking must depend on the doctrine of God, 
although the relations of Church and State cannot 
be an abstract deduction from that doctrine, but 
must take many historical data into account, for 
the second assumption I can see no adequate reason. 
The conceptions of God of both Luther and Calvin 
cannot be the conception which we, in the light of 
our modern knowledge, can implicitly accept, and 
the historical conditions of their age, so totally 
different from ours, must have affected their judg- 
ment. Luther’s attitude in the Peasants’ Wars 
seems to me to disqualify him from giving any 
judgment on the subject of Church and State. 
The Lutheran and Reformed contributions to this 
discussion confirm that judgment. I entirely dissent 
from Emil Brunner’s dogmatic assertion: ‘In no 
case is the State an ordinance of the Creation, as 
is marriage, but an ordinance of sin, which is based 
singly and alone on mankind becoming sinners. 
Without sin there were no need of the State and 
there could be no State. For sin itself belongs to 
the essence of the State: compulsion’ (p. 12). 
This seems to me the maximum of error in the 
minimum of words. Even without sin the mutual 
relations of men in society would need some kind 
of ordering, and there is untold mischief in the 
assumption that the claim of the State rests on 
force alone. Mr. Demant is entirely right in re- 
pudiating this view as he does, although I regret 
that he does not give the British point of view 
generally, and so emphasizes his Anglo-Catholic 
standpoint. Neither doctrinally nor practically 
are the Orthodox Churches, as such, qualified to 
offer any valuable contribution to the discussion. 

I find the essays of a more general character of 
more interest. A jurist, Huber, writes most admir- 
ably on the gospel and national movements. Menn, 
a ‘sozial Pfarrer, offers a useful discussion of 
internationalism and cecumenicity, a distinction 
worth making, which it is to the loss of our clear 
thinking that we do not consistently maintain. 
One of the ablest, if not the ablest, essay is that 
of Runestam on Christianity and the State. The 
closing sentences may be quoted: ‘ The Christian 
faith always retains independence and a critical 
distance over against nationalism. And the more 
genuine the faith is, by so much more keenly is 
its ear attuned for the true tones of national feeling, 
and the more easily does it find its way from 
nationalism to the supra-national community- 
connexion which, according to God’s will and with 
God’s help, will become a reality potent in history ’ 
(p. 133). Lecerf gives a very lucid and logical 
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exposition of the Calvinistic as Althaus of the 
Lutheran conception of the State ; and the Churches 
in Czechoslovakia send a joint production on the 
same subject. The summary of the discussions is 
most excellently done. 

The volume within its 184 pages contains a great 
deal of interest and value, which cannot be further 
discussed in detail. But a few general reflections 
may be added. For profitable discussion the fetters 
of antiquated dogma must be cast off, and the 
subject must be approached with unsectarian im- 
partiality. Our modern knowledge should be 
appreciated and applied to both the doctrinal basis 
and the practical superstructure. As we have a 
dynamic and not a static view of God in relation to 
the world, it is the Divine purpose in history which 
should be the guiding principle. There seems to 
me to be an anachronism in separating the creative, 
providential, and redemptive order, as all are parts 
of the one Divine activity, and the redemptive is 
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Wirginifus Puerisque. 
The Christ of the Andes. 


By THE Rev. SIDNEY H. PRICE, GREAT SHELFORD, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


‘ Wisdom is better than weapons of war.’—Ec 9}. 


‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble to dust 
than Argentines and Chilians break the Peace 
which, at the feet of Christ the Redeemer, they 
have sworn to maintain.’ These are the words 
graven on the monument to Christ and to Peace, 
erected at Puente-del-Inca in 1904 to commemorate 
the ending of old feuds and the beginning of a new 
life of peace. 

On the opposite side of the pedestal are the 
words, ‘ Peace on earth, goodwill to all men.’ 

The statue itself was cast in the arsenal at 
Buenos Ayres from the bronze cannon of both 
Argentina and Chili, and stands high in the Andes, 
14,000 feet above sea-level, as a constant reminder 
to the people that they have chosen the way of 
peace. 

On March 13, 1904, crowds of people from both 
countries encamped on the hillsides just as two 


the revelation of the meaning and the value of both 
the creative and the providential. It is not to 
what man may be supposed to be by nature, but 
to what God means him to become by grace that the 
churches’ conception of both Church and State 
should be referred, and so their mutual relations 
be defined. It appears to me to be a theological * 
error, which does practical injury, to contrast 
Church and State in the way in which some of the 
writers in this volume do. Even if we were justified 
in saying that the State arises out of nature, and 
the Church has its roots in grace, we should qualify 
such a statement by remembering that the Creator 
is the Redeemer. Much as I appreciate the scholar- 
ship and discernment of the writers in this volume, 
some of them use what to me is now a theological 
language which I have outgrown. Not the con- 
fessional, but the cecumenical, is now my mother- 
tongue. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
London. 


Study. 


armies might have prepared for battle. At day- 
break they were ready and eager for the celebration 
of unveiling their statue, which they dedicated to 
the cause of peace throughout the whole world. 
There, from the pinnacle of a mountain, the world 
may take the lesson of peace and goodwill to all 
men. Travellers by road from one country to 
another may pass by this statue, but, unfortun- 
ately, those who go by train enter a two-mile 
tunnel before reaching this level, and so miss 
seeing it. 

How came the statue to be erected in the first 
instance? For many years Chili and Argentina 
had disagreed about their respective boundaries, 
and after much quarrelling they came to the very 
wise decision to ask some one else to settle the 
matter for them. A Convention meeting at 
Santiago on April 17th, 1896, referred the matter 
to a Commission, with Queen Victoria as final 
arbitrator. Before an agreement was reached, 
however, the Queen died, and by December 1901 
the relations between Argentina and Chili became 
very strained. An appeal was made to King 
Edward vit., who gave his award, which was joyfully 
accepted by both sides. 
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It follows, of course, that two countries who have 
made such a stand have no further need to prepare 
for wars. So these two South American countries 
sold some of their battleships and stopped spending 
money on munitions, with the result they were 
able to increase their industries at home and help 
their people become prosperous. 

Many people to-day are very anxious that all 
countries should follow the example of these two. 
War is so contrary to the spirit of Christ that 
Christian people should do all in their power to 
put an end to it. We can all help, of course, by 
joining the League of Nations Union and showing 
our support of its efforts for peace and the many 
other matters the League takes in hand for the 
good of mankind. We can also help by learning 
the ways of peace ourselves in dealing with one 
another. 

Your headmaster at school might have a shock 
if two of you asked him to arbitrate instead of 
fighting it out in the school yard, but it would be 
a good thing for you to do, and might even be a 
part of your headmaster’s education into the bargain. 
Next time you have a really lively quarrel with 
some one (and I hope it will not be soon) try the 
way of arbitration and see for yourself how it 
works. 


Gold in England. 
By THE Rev. Gorpon Hamiin, B.A., CARDIFF. 


“I have given gold.’—1 Ch 29°. 


When November comes, one of the sights of 
London is the Lord Mayor’s Show. How boys and 
girls love it! And what a lot of things there are 
to see! A year or two ago I was very interested 
in one of the wagons arranged by that society 
called the Druids. Their tableau showed some 
ancient alchemists at work, trying to turn base 
metals into gold. What that group on the wagon 
were really illustrating, however, was the way that 
ever so many people are actually turning tin into 
gold to-day. Yes, by collecting tinfoil for hospitals 
and other good causes many are turning base metal 
into gold. 

Indeed, I saw in my newspaper soon after that 
Lord Mayor’s Show that {£20,000 had been raised 
_ in this way for our hospitals. Now, boys and girls, 
let us do the same for Jesus. The best for Jesus 
—gold. : 

For instance, there is a Sunday school I know 
where they collect farthings—ever so many 
farthings. So many farthings, indeed, that during 
the year they collect for their Missionary Society 


6 


pounds and pounds! Surely, that is turning 
copper into gold! And another day I found a 
little girl who was selling toffee and was glad to 
welcome a customer. She was making and selling 
those sweets for Jesus. Some one laughingly said 
to her: ‘That toffee is a gold mine.’ It was! 
Gold discovered in England, and all for Jesus. 

In the city where I live there is a home for old 
people. Outside you may see a big box for gifts 
of tinfoil. All this is sold to bring happiness into 
the lives of those old folk—again, tin into gold! 
Not far away is a place for the blind, where they 
are taught to make many things and so earn their 
living. Outside this place, also, there is a box for 
tinfoil, which will be turned into gold for the blind. 
A day or two ago I listened to the Children’s Hour 
on the wireless, and heard some one thanking boys 
and girls who had sent gifts of tinfoil, which would 
be turned into gold. Their gifts were toward the 
support of a cot in a local hospital for children. 
So what the old alchemists and Druids could not 
do, those boys and girls could do! So can we, if 
we try. 

The other day I saw in my newspaper a very 
important notice in big letters: ‘NEW GOLD 
FINDS.’ Underneath I read about a new gold 
mine discovered in South Africa ; also that there 
was good hope of developing another gold-field in 
Australia. Now, let some of us who have not been 
helping so far, make up our minds at once that there 
shall be gold in England . . . NEW GOLD FINDS 
... gold for Jesus. 


This is the famous stone 

That turneth all to gold: 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told. 


Yes, that’s it !—our love for Jesus will help us 
to make everything golden—the best, the brightest, 
and the most beautiful. 

Do you remember that wonderful story in the 
Old Testament which tells how King David gathered 
together all the materials for the Great Temple 
which Solomon was to build? In the gifts, ‘ gold’ 
comes first. And David said: ‘ Because I have set 
my affection to the house of my God I have of mine 
own proper good given gold and silver over and 
above all that I have prepared.’ He must give 
something of his very own; and he must give 
gold, as well as silver. God must have the 
best. 

Shall not we do the same? Certainly let us 
gather as much as we can, and by the alchemy of 
love turn lots of lesser things into gold. But let 
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us give something of our very own as well. Ah! 
there is something far more precious than all the 
gold and all the gems which you can give to Jesus. 
I think you know what that is . . . yourself! 


Tbe CBristian Year. 
TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Forgiveness as giving for. 


“Forgiving one another . . . as Christ forgave 


you.’—Col 3}. 


St. Paul has the direct authority of our Lord 
Himself for this: ‘A new commandment give I 
unto you, that ye love one another as I have loved 
you.’ ‘A new commandment.’ But is it really 
new ? ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ 
was old enough, reaching back over hundreds of 
years in the Old Testament. As John Stuart Mill 
points out in his rather ponderous way in one of his 
essays, commending this injunction, it is true as 
the highest human obligation and morality, but 
he deems it necessary to observe in a footnote that, 
of course, this is not ‘new.’ But he didn’t quote 
it all. ‘As Ihave loved you.’ That was the ‘ new’ 
in it. ‘As Christ forgave you.’ It has often been 
said that there is nothing ‘new’ in Christian 
morality. On the contrary, the one vital thing 
about it is not only ‘new’ but quite unique. More 
and more it is going to be discovered that the crux 
of what we call morality is not going to rest with 
laws and regulations, but with the question of 
motive. And in the end a pure motive will break 
a bad law. The crux of the Christian morality is 
the question of motive. That is the ‘new’ thing 
about it. . 


Talk they of morals, O Thou dying Lamb? 
The true morality is love of Thee. 


In closest relation to this is the Christian doctrine 
of forgiveness. ‘Christian forgiveness’? But 
there is nothing new, or specifically Christian, about 
forgiveness either. Oh, but there is! We can find 
forgiveness in the Old Testament truly. We would 
find it in Positivism—if there is any of it left— 
that brand-new religion of Humanity devised by 
the energetic M. Auguste Comte. And why did 
Positivism fail—‘the religion of Humanity ’— 
surely a high-sounding and attractive claim 
enough ? Precisely for the reason that we are con- 
sidering—that it was, as is the best of the new 
Humanism, in effect, Christian ethics, without the 
supreme Christian motive. It was being good 
without loving The Good. 


‘Forgive him—oh yes, I forgive him, the 
graceless scoundrel; but if he ever does it 
again... .’ 

‘She forgave him,’ as an excellent modern 
writer says in a recent novel, a study of modern 
marriage, ‘ she forgave him, but kept him at arm’s 
length.’ . 

‘You forgave him,’ said the old priest in the 
book later, after the rift had become irreparable, 
‘but you don’t know what forgiveness means. 
You covered yourself. with a chevaux-de-frise, with 
conditions and reservations and stipulations. You 
don’t know what forgiveness means.’ 

What does it mean? Shall we try to discover ? 

1. There is much about forgiveness in the Old 
Testament. Forgiveness there is a blotting out— 
‘blotting out the handwriting that is against us.’ 
‘Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be as 
white as snow: though they be red like crimson 
they, shall be as wool.’ That is very fine, splendid 
in its intensity and its simplicity—the topmost 
height of Old Testament religion. That is God 
forgiving, freely, fully, divinely, by blotting out 
and forgetting. 

But in the New Testament God does not forgive 
by forgetting, but by giving. Forgiveness in the 
New Testament is not a mere act of cancellation, 
but of sacrifice. The inscription round the Cross 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral has it exactly— Sic Deus 
dilexit mundum.’ This is how God loved the world. 
Christ died to show us what the divine forgiveness 
meant. Christ’s dying gave a new content, a new 
appeal to the divine forgiveness. It taught us 
that at the heart of the divine forgiving is 
giving: that the divine forgiving is ‘ giving for.’ 
The act of obliteration becomes an act of 
oblation. 

‘As Christ also forgave you,’ that is the new 
standard of Christian forgiveness. At the heart of 
all true forgiveness, now, is ‘ giveness.’ 

‘ You forgave him, but kept him at arm’s length.’ 
In the story the man found the woman’s forgiveness 
harder to bear than her anger. It did not heal: it 
wounded. There was no ‘ giveness’ in her forgive- 
ness. Ina fortnight he had left her for good. And 
the old wise priest told her—to her profound and 
indignant surprise—that it was her fault, the fault 
of her forgiveness. To her profound surprise, for 
she had been rather pleased with herself. 

‘Forgiving one another—as Christ also forgave 
you.’ Our first condition generally is that the 
other should come and seek it. God in Christ is 
seeking us. God makes no conditions. None of 
us needs to bespeak God’s forgiveness. It is ours 
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in the Cross. God forgave before He was asked. 
“While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ 
He did not even say, ‘ You can be forgiven when 
you have ceased to be sinners.’ The Cross is God’s 
forgiveness: and it is always there. The Cross is 
God’s forgiveness, because it is His supreme ‘ give- 
ness.’ We say, so pleased with ourselves, ‘ provided 
you do not do it again ’—or more than seven times. 
They said to Jesus, ‘ How often shall a man sin 
against us, and we forgive him? Unto seven 
times?’ And Jesus said, ‘ Unto seventy times 
seven.’ For God’s forgiveness in Christ is not mere 
remission: it is not a mere cancellation. It is a 
perpetual gift. It is not something He grants us: 
it is something He offers us. It is not God making a 
pledge : it is God offering Himself. When we come 
to God for forgiveness, we get more—much more 
—than anything we have ever understood by for- 
giveness. Wenot only go free: we go singing, walk- 
ing on air: because not humiliated, but enriched. 

If this is true, it is the most wonderful thing in 
human history—the most wonderful thing in all 
history. For it is more than 1900 years old—much 
more. ‘For the Lamb was slain from before the 
foundation of the world.’ So the Cross was not an 
afterthought for a world gone wrong, the grudging 
expedient of a surprised and angry God. The 
Cross was before Calvary: before man: before 
sin. It is the deepest and oldest secret of the 
heart of God that the Eternal Power is the Eternal 
Pity: that the forgiving of God is God’s gift of 
Himself. We read the books of the men who are 
beginning to find out things, Lodge’s Ether and 
Reality and Jeans’ latest book, which tell us on 
every page how little we really know, and make 
atheism a petty, contemptible, childish, conceited 
thing. And we stand in awe and breathless 
humility before the amazing wonder of the Reality 
that lies beyond, that men are striving to find out, 
and are finding out. 

But this is something that men would never 
thave found out—this Cross in the heart of God: 
that, somehow, God had to declare or we had never 
known or believed it. 


In the Cross of Christ I glory: 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


2. But that is not all that this text lays upon us. 
It is not only for our wonder. The Cross sets our 
standard, too. That is as much in the text as the 
other. ‘ Forgiving one another—as Christ forgave 
you.’ 


New Testament forgiveness is not merely negative: 
it 1s positive, it is redemptive; as, on the Cross, 
God forgives by giving for, so always the ‘ gift 
without the giver is bare.’ God’s forgiveness is not 
our liberation from punishment, but our salvation. 
Have we not often been very disappointed about 
our forgiveness? We meant so well. But it 
doesn’t seem to have done what we expected. It 
has healed the breach, perhaps, but not the hurt. 
Of course it was a rotten thing that the man did. 
But we are not going to think about that any more. 
It is wiped out. Yes: as far as we are concerned. 
As far as he is concerned—No. Or not yet. And 
until it is wiped out for him, too, it is not really 
forgiveness. Has our forgiveness pushed him 
farther down the hill of humiliation ? For that is 
what God’s forgiveness never does. It is often 
harder to be forgiven than to forgive. God knows 
that. God may have forgiven us, but it has not 
brought us together—or has it? Until it has, God 
has not finished with it. For God’s forgiveness 
not only forgets, but redeems. 

There is a forgiveness that galls, that makes us 
want never to see the person again. But there 
is a forgiveness that saves, that binds the heart 
with cords of steel, that turns the bitter poison of 
the wound into a balm of healing and of life. The 
old Law wiped out: things were as before: the 
law of the Cross wrote upon the stricken heart its 
new, best word of love. What Christ did on the 
Cross was to use the very offence as a door of 
entrance into the estranged heart. God forgives 
by giving—His Son, Himself. ‘Forgiving one 
another, as Christ forgave you.’ 

O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee: 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


“Life ’—that is it—the true end of forgiveness 
is not merely forgetting—tt is life.+ 


SunpDAy NEXT BEFORE ADVENT. 
Personal Survival. 

“Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern ; and the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
return unto God who gave it.—Ec 12%7 (R.V.), 


How do we think of the soul after death ? What 
is the soul? Christians are taught to think of man 
as being body, soul, and spirit, but in common 

1H. E. Brierley, Freedom and Faith, 26. 
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speech we have so misused the word ‘soul’ that 
we have lost its distinctive meaning, and frequently 
use it as though it were the same as ‘ spirit.’ This 
is an error. The body is our physical life, the flesh 
and blood form in which we live; and the spirit 
is God Immanent in us, the Holy Spirit of God by 
whose indwelling presence we are the children of 
God ; the soul is the emotions, the mind, and the 
will. It is the soul which gives personality, not the 
body or the spirit. The spirit is impersonal, it 
comes from Deity, it is that which links us with 
God. It is the soul which is our individuality, the 
thing which makes us you and me. 

It is clear that Christ attached a very sacred 
importance to personality. Mrs. Besant, when 
giving a course of lectures in the Queen’s Hall on 
the great religions of the world, dwelt in each case 
on the particular gift of teaching that each religion 
had given to mankind ; and she chose as the most 
characteristic gift of Christianity the sense of value 
of the individual soul. This comment from one 
who is not of the Christian faith is very significant. 
Of course, those of us who call ourselves Christians 
would say that the gift of Christianity to the world 
was the idea of a God of Love, but certainly the 
second thing we should say was that Christianity 
had given an enhanced sense of the value of per- 
sonality. This is the result of two lines of thought. 
First of all, it is the result of centuries of Christian 
teaching, which taught in parable after parable, 
saying after saying, act after act, the worth that 
Christ set on the individual soul, however degraded. 
He would seek, He told His followers, for one out 
of a hundred sheep ; would not abandon one soul, 


so great was His love of each. Then, more recently, 


science has taught us the same thing. We see in 
the course of evolution the development of indi- 
viduality. Coming up from the very slime of 
creation, through uncounted millions of years, the 
human race has at last been evolved. Through 
blood and sweat, through agony and toil, through 
aspirations and errors, the human being has come. 
And the higher his development the more dis- 
tinctive he appears. He does not evolve into the 
mass, he evolves into the individual. The finest 
men and women are the most individual, unlike 
other people, distinct in themselves. So has 
science itself endorsed the teaching of Christ : so 
has science set its seal on the high value of per- 
sonality. 

To suppose that, at death, the soul goes back to 
God who gave it, in the sense that a drop of water 
falls into the ocean and ceases to be, is to suppose 
that the spiritual world reverses all that we know 


of the world in which we live. It is strange to 
realize that the ‘heaven’ of Buddhism is the 
nearest approach to ‘hell’ for the Christian. To 
be lost in the All-ness of God as the drop in the 
ocean still seems to many devout minds heaven 
enough. To Christ it was not gain disguised but loss; . 
for to Him personality was supremely precious. 

These two converging lines of thought—of the 
love of Christ for the individual person, and of the 
knowledge of the long ages of struggle that have 
gone to the evolution of personality—have created 
in many people the conviction that we all survive 
and all ultimately find our way to heaven, to peace, 
to God. Not the spirit only, but the soul ‘ returns. 
to God who gave it.’ Yet it seems impossible to 
claim that this was the belief of Christ. This 
‘ universalism,’ as it is called, is due not to any one 
saying or parable—for of these there are very few 
to justify it—but to the general impression that it 
is impossible to believe that a God of Love would 
allow even one to be destroyed. 

It is an attractive belief ; yet we do not believe 
it. Is our moral responsibility so unreal ?. Are 
the choices that we make of good and evil, of life 
and death, so unmeaning ? In the sphere of the 
spirit is nothing eternally significant? If one 
treats his body amiss, the consequences follow as 
the night the day. The means he takes to remedy 
the ill have also their certain consequences. Every- 
thing we do in the physical world follows a law 
which cannot be broken. Can this be so in the 
material world, and in the world of spirit our 
choices have so little reality, our actions no meaning 
at all? It is true that when we say, ‘ God gave us 
freedom,’ we mean a limited freedom, for all of 
us are limited by the very conditions of human 
life. Still, even so, most of us believe that we have 
some kind of freedom. Is that freedom wholly a 
delusion? Can we really never make a final 
choice ? Is God, who is the Truth itself, so careless. 
of the truth that He can let us imagine we are free, 
while in fact we are free only as a child is free who 
moves about in one of those little wooden pens. 
that they make for children just learning to walk > 
They pull themselves up by the railings and walk 
round and round, quite happy and contented at 
first. But that pen was no further use from the 
moment that the child found that its freedom—. 
which seemed so great when first it wandered round 
the little wooden railing, thinking itself ‘lord of 
infinite space ’—was a delusion. If God has really 
so conditioned us that in the end we cannot choose 
anything but God, what reality is there in our 
freedom more than in that child’s? There is an 
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element of unreality in this conception of a benev- 
olent God who will pluck us back to Himself at 
last, our choice a delusion, our freedom a lie. 

There is no sentimentality in the teaching of 
Christ. That God is Love was a truth for which 
He was prepared to live and to die—a truth of 
which He was so certain that death became to 
Him a victory. Great love and utter truth go hand 
in hand. If there is no final moral. responsibility 
in us for the laws we obey or disobey, for the life 
we accept or refuse, our religion is a sham. But 
it is not so. Again and again Christ warns us of 
the possibility of utter loss. Again and again He 
tells us that the soul may be destroyed—self- 
destroyed—and the spirit go back to God who 
gave it. This gives an urgency to His gospel that 
many of us have lost in the vast amiability of our 
religion. 

It may be that we have opportunity after oppor- 
tunity ; that the death of this body is but a small 
event in that long progress which, God helping us, 
ends only with Him, but if, through age after age, 
we continually choose death, is our freedom so 
unreal, our moral responsibility so utter a delusion, 
that in the end God will force eternal life upon us ? 

In the parable of the choice of plucking out the 
eye, of cutting off the hand or foot, Christ conveys 
His sense of the infinite value of the soul—not the 
spirit, but the form that the spirit takes within us 
—which makes us each different as the stars differ 
from one another in glory. There is also the stern 
reality of the thought that to attain good is not 
an easy path to which God will always lead us back, 
but something for which we are ourselves respons- 
ible. He who taught us that if we did not use our 
talents, we are condemned, said also, ‘ If your right 
hand offend you, cut it off, and cast it from you. 
-It is better to go into eternal life having one hand 
than having two hands to be destroyed.’ 

We havea right to choose; we must choose, and 
our life here is immeasurably more significant than 
we realize. The vague amiability which makes 
right and wrong almost the same thing robs it of 
reality. It is possible that in the end ‘the spirit 
returns to God who gave it,’ because the soul has 
been destroyed. Herein is reconciled the love and 
the truth of God. It could not be a God of Love 
who should condemn any child of His to ever- 
lasting, and therefore senseless, punishment ; but 
it is quite consistent with the love of God that we 
may, if we choose, quench in ourselves the spirit. 
The soul, the individual personality, the form the 
spirit took in us, ceases to be, and ‘the spirit 
returns to God who gave it.’ 


What is it that makes us immortal? They that 
dwell in love dwell in God, and God in them1 


First SuNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 


“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so in earth.’—Lk 11?. 


In the Lord’s Prayer we begin by praying, ‘ Our 
Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name,’ 
which lifts us at once into the presence of the 
eternal majesty of God. The recovery of our sense 
of the importance of this point of view is character- 
istic of twentieth-century theology, connected as it 
is with the names of Rudolf Otto and Karl Barth. 
But in this recovery the pendulum may have swung 
too far to one side. According to some of the 
extremists in the school of Karl Barth, God is to be 
thought of as so utterly above us and so utterly 
unknowable that we must simply accept His 
revelation of Himself uncriticised by our useless 
minds. We must not think that our earthly 
activities in shaping civilization are of any value 
or interest to God; they are destined to be de- 
stroyed in the flames of His judgment, whilst His 
redeemed are to be saved through His grace. 

This tendency has sometimes a great attraction 
for us in our present mood of disillusionment with 
earthly things. At such moments it is well for us 
to look back to the Gospels and to realize anew the 
historical situation at the time of the coming of 
Christ. There were at that time among the Jews 
those who looked for the fulfilment of God’s 
promises through the prophets by the coming of 
an earthly leader, a Messiah who should drive out 
by force of arms their Roman overlords. But 
besides those who looked thus for the coming of a 
‘ Son of David ’ there were others who had despaired 
of this world. This world was too far gone to be 
redeemable ; not in its history could the Kingdom 
of God be established. This must be the work of 
a Messiah conceived of as a Divine Being appearing 
in the clouds of heaven, to blast with the breath of 
His mouth the enemies of Jehovah. When the 
promised Redeemer came in the Person of Jesus 
Christ, He rejected the second of these expectations 
no less than the first. If He would not fight for 
this world with earthly arms, neither would He 
despair of it. He did not turn to His Father, 
saying, ‘ Father, this world is hopeless. There is 
nothing for Me to do with it, except to destroy 
it and gather up the few faithful souls to bring 
them back with Me to heaven.’ No. He comes 

1 Maude Royden, Heve—and Hereafter, 228. 
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out from that sojourn in the wilderness which we 
call His Temptation, clear in His mind concerning 
the work which, as His Father’s representative on 
earth, He is called to do, and He comes to it as 
one who has come to teach, by deed as well as 
word, that this world can be redeemed, that in 
this world the Father’s Kingdom can be established. 
And how can this be? By the way of the Cross. 

What, for Him, was meant by the Kingdom of 
God ? 

By the Kingdom of God is meant life, whether 
individual or social, organized with righteous love 
as its principle. In other words, where loving 
righteousness is law, there is the Kingdom of God 
established, whether it be in the life of one person 
or in the corporate life of any group of society. 
For example, we are in this country at the present 
time engaged in enacting a Bill to deal compre- 
hensively with the whole problem of unemploy- 
ment. What is to be the spirit which this Act 
of Parliament is to express? If it expresses the 
spirit which says, ‘ How can we keep these trouble- 
some fellows quiet with the least possible trouble 
and expense to ourselves ?’ then the law which 
is passed and the society which it regulates will not 
be a society in which the Kingdom of God is estab- 
lished. But if the spirit which it expresses is the 
spirit which says, ‘ How can we best help our less 
fortunate brothers and sisters in their time of need, 
at whatever cost of trouble and expense to our- 
selves may be necessary ?’ then we are taking a 
step forward towards the establishment on earth 
of the Father’s Kingdom for which our Lord bids 
us pray. 


And what, for Him, was meant by the way of’ 


the Cross ? 

It was the submission of Himself to the circum- 
stances in which His work had to be done, so that, 
by willingly shouldering the burden they imposed, 
He might overcome their power for evil and make 
them issue in good. In this modern world it helps 
us to understand what Christians mean by the way 
of the Cross if we compare it with our modern 
saying that ‘ Nature is conquered by being obeyed.’ 
What does this last saying mean ? What it means 
is that, in order to carry out our aims and realize 
our ideals in this world, we have to study the actual 
way in which Nature behaves in order that we may 
bend it to our purposes. The doctor who is carrying 
out research into the cause of some obscure disease 
does so in order that he may be able to free mankind 
from this dreadful scourge, but for this purpose 
he must spend laborious days in patient observa- 
tions, and it may even be necessary that his own 


health may suffer and even his life be lost in the 
process. This submission of himself to the circum- 
stances in which alone his work for humanity can 
be carried out is surely a literal following of the 
way of the Cross. Christ did not choose to be 
crucified. He came on earth to establish the - 
Father’s Kingdom, but owing to human nature 
being what it was, this could not be done except 
at the cost of Gethsemane and Golgotha. He did 
not argue that it-must. be possible to redeem the 
world by some other and easier path. When St. 
Peter made such a suggestion to Him at Czsarea 
Philippi He rejected it as of Satanic origin. 

We have seen the parallel between the world at 
the time of the coming of Christ and our world 
of to-day. We have seen how then there were 
many who looked for the coming of a son of David, 
who should usher in the Kingdom of God by force 
of arms, and we know that to-day there are many 
who would seek by war to make their nation 
dominant in the world. We have seen how then 
there were many who despaired of this world and 
looked for the appearance in the skies of its Divine 
Judge, and we know that to-day there are many 
who despair entirely of this world and of our civiliza- 
tion. But the Lord who teaches us to pray, ‘ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, as in heaven, so 
on earth,’ is the Lord who took for His own vocation 
the work of establishing the Father’s Kingdom here 
on earth by the method of the Cross. When God 
entered as man into this world’s history, for this 
world’s redemption, He found concentrated upon 
Himself the forces of evil; He overcame them by 
the power of love unconquered and unconquerable, 
as He died with the prayer ‘ Father, forgive them ” 
on His lips. He rose triumphant, and He lives 
to-day as our unseen but ever-present Lord and 
Master, our King, and the King of this His world. 

And why does the coming of the Father’s Kingdom 
still tarry ? 

Looking into our own hearts we know the answer. 
That optimism, that faith in this world’s future, 
which is so greatly needed to-day can only be won 
at a cost which we find it terribly difficult to pay. 
The conviction that ‘all things work together for 
good’ is only possible for ‘them that love God.’ 
Only if we have begun our prayer by viewing the 
world from the standpoint of the High and Holy 
One, seeing it as His world in which His name is 
waiting to be hallowed and His will done. Only 
if then, in the light of this vision, we have stripped 
from ourselves every vestige of selfishness, indi- 
vidual selfishness, family selfishness, class selfish- 
ness, professional selfishness, and national selfish- 
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ness—and made everything subordinate to finding 
and doing our Heavenly Father’s will. And only 
if we accept the condition that, this world being 
what it is, we must not expect the Kingdom of 
God except through our following the way of the 
Cross. Only so can we bring to the world what 
the world needs so badly and what it has a right 
to look to Christ’s Church to supply. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The God of Hope and the Hope of Civilization. 
‘ The God of hope.’—Ro 153°. 


The author of this phrase was not one who was 
naturally disposed to take an excessively cheerful 
or optimistic view of life. He did not conceal from 
himself or his disciples that without him were 
troubles, within him were fears. He was intimately 
acquainted with the world and its ways, and never 
for a moment was he duped into imagining that 
the world-spirit was the Spirit of God, or that the 
splendid materialities of contemporary Roman 
civilization were the visible tokens of the advent 
of the celestial kingdom. 

And yet, im spite of all, St. Paul was a decided 
optimist. Perhaps his idea may be stated in this 
way. Happen what may, the forces of God must 
infallibly triumph in the long-run. Then, just in 
so far as men are prepared to join their human 
forces with the superhuman forces, just in so far 
as they are prepared to work with God along the 
lines that His all-wise Providence has marked out 
for them—why, they can no more fail than God 
Himself can fail. 

The tendency of the modern world is to place 
its hope in man—in human thought, human will, 
human effort, and in the vast and complex result 
of human ideas and human strivings which we 
roughly sum up in the term ‘ modern civilization.’ 
The antithesis, thus badly put, is rather startling, 
is it not? Here is the Pauline outlook, and there 
is the modern—trust in God, hope based on God, 
upon the one hand ; trust in man, hope based on 
man, upon the other. Let us consider for a few 
moments what is meant by this civilization in 
which so many put their trust, and what is the 
justification of the hope that is based upon it. 

There are many who still interpret civilization 
mainly in material terms. Civilization, according 
to the popular conception of it, stands for some- 
thing like this—houses all heated and lit by elec- 
_ tricity ; motor-cars in myriads; Atlantic liners, 
like monster hotels, with Marconi installation ; 

1L. Hodgson, The Lord’s Prayer, 15. 


huge airships plying with passengers between 
London, Paris, and New York; telephones every- 
where, lifts everywhere, public kitchens in every 
district, picture palaces at each street corner. Do 
these material accomplishments in themselves and 
by themselves sufficiently justify our hope for the 
society which has accomplished them ? Surely we 
are forgetting, in our pride at our own successes, 
that other societies have flourished in the past with 
a wealth of material resource, of mechanical con- 
trivance and of artistic skill, different from ours, 
indeed, but not unequal to that of any modern 
people. And what has happened to them now ? 
What has become of the civilization of ancient 
Rome or of ancient Greece or of ancient Egypt ? 
In one of the novels of Mr. H. G. Wells a character 
moralizes upon the fate of the old nations that 
once were established along the borders of the 
Mediterranean. ‘The world, he says, ‘is littered 
with the remains of booms and swaggering begin- 
nings. . . . This Mediterranean is just a museum 
of old Americas. ... Why, anywhere you’re 
running about among ruins—anywhere. And ruins 
of something just as good as anything we’re doing 
to-day. Better in some ways... . We're too 
conceited about our little modern things.’ 

But the word civilization we may say stands for 
something deeper—for the modern development of 
the human mind and spirit, for the diffusion of 
knowledge, the quickening of intelligence, the growth 
of liberty embodied in the new democracy, the 
expansion of humanitarian sentiment, and the like. 
Well, be it so. No one denies that there have been 
changes in these directions. Yet it is open to 
question whether any or all of these changes, by 
themselves, can afford an adequate basis for 
optimism. 

But let us go to the root of the matter. After 
all, the only thing which can justify our hope for 
civilization is the character of the people. Is the 
individual, is society, is the world becoming 
better? He would be a bold man who would 
answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative. Leigh 
Hunt, referring to Napoleon in his latter days, 
remarks that ‘no great principles stood by him.’ 
And would it be wholly unfair to apply the observa- 
tion to contemporary society ? Our views of right 
and wrong have become indistinct and blurred. 
We have one opinion one day, and another opinion 
another day. We have no great principles, no 
commanding moral standards. This does not mean 
to say, of course, that we are desperately bad ; on 
the whole we do pretty much what all good people 
are expected to do by all other good people. But 
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our standards are sadly defective. And, as some 
one has justly said, ‘ The worst sign of an age is 
not evil living, but low standards.’ 

Can we seriously believe, then, that this modern 
civilization guarantees the complete fulfilment of 
our bright hopes about the future? Why, even 
now there are many observers who discern in this 
civilized order fewer promises of progress than 
symptoms of decline; who tell us that we are on 
the road, not to any earthly paradise, but to an 
overwhelming world-catastrophe. A great French 
writer, for example (struck not so much by the 
levity, as by the sordid greediness of the age), 
looks forward into the coming years, and this is 
the vision that he sees. The cities grow vaster 
and vaster. The houses are piled up storey upon 
storey, and the ground below is honeycombed with 
a network of tunnels and subways. Men breathe 
an artificial air. The wealth is enormous. Im- 
mense trusts, run by multi-millionaires, control the 
capital and dominate the State. The old aristo- 
cracy is abolished, and society is reconstituted on 
the cash foundation. And for a while the new 
social structure seems to be practically unassailable. 
But when all appears most secure, then suddenly 
the end cometh. Gigantic strikes, anarchist out- 
rages, all kinds of social shocks follow each other 
in quick succession, and at last there is a world- 
revolution from which society cannot recover. 
Then the wealth disappears; commerce and 
industry vanish away; and the great centres 
themselves gradually cease to be inhabited. 

It is not civilization by itself that gives us 
encouragement to hope. Civilization apart from 
God is dismally disappointing. It offers us no hope. 
If we really want that, we must seek it where St. 
Paul sought it and where alone it can be found— 
in ‘ the God of hope.’ Yes, it is only when we have 
settled into a right relationship with God, only 
when we are striving sincerely and intelligently to 
discover and perform His Will, that we can be 
assured that our affairs are going right and will 
work out right. God deals with societies as He 
deals with individuals. He calls each people to 
do a certain definite work, and He equips them 
with strength to do it, and He means that they 
shall do it. And if contumaciously they refuse to 
do it, then God rejects that people, and finds an 
instrument somewhere else. But for those who 
obey there is solid ground for hope. The end of 
the game cannot, by any possibility, be checkmate 
for them. The whole movement of things is with 
them. All the forces of God are behind them. 

The only real hope for human society lies in the 


progressive conformation of the social will to the 
Will of God. But there is this further truth, which 
we so easily lose sight of, that this progressive 
transformation of the social will cannot otherwise 
come about than by the progressive transformation 
of the wills of individuals. Every reform has been 
conceived and carried through by individuals. 
Take, for instance, such a reform as the suppression 
of duelling in England. Duelling was still common 
in the reign of George the Third, and even as late 
as the year 1829 a man so great as Wellington 
thought himself bound to fight a duel. Why, then, 
is the practice obsolete? It is because a few 
individuals—at the first a very few—saw the 
criminal stupidity of the whole proceeding, and 
were brave enough, when challenged, to refuse to 
fight. Of course they suffered for their conviction. 
They were turned out of the army; they were 
blackballed at the clubs ; they were thrown over 
by the'‘women whom they had hoped to marry. 
But their opinion made its way, and at last even 
the dull-witted British public was impressed. 

Now, as it was with duelling, so it is with all 
reform. It begins with individuals. It is carried 
on by individuals. What, then, are we doing 
about it? Are we showing ourselves alive to our 
great responsibility ? Are we really exhausting 
all our powers and possibilities in the cause of 
God’s Kingdom and righteousness? If we truly 
care, most of us can do much for the elevation and 
Christianization and regeneration of human society. 
But even if we can do but little, is that a reason 
why we should do nothing ? 

So it is only as we surrender ourselves to God, 
and allow Him to have His way with us, that we 
can reasonably harbour optimism. But when once 
God takes command, then there is nothing that we 
need be anxious about or afraid of any longer. 
The future is ours, and the promises are ours, and 
all the blessings which are prepared for those that 
love the Lord are ours. For, though empires fall, 
and nations perish, and civilizations decay, still 
the Kingdom of God, to which we belong, goes 
forward.t 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Coming of Christ. 


‘ Art thou he that cometh, or look we for another?’ 
—Mt 11° (R.V.). 


Advent means coming. And when He did come 
there were many who doubted whether He was 
really the One whom they had expected. Was 

1F. H. Dudden, The Dead and the Living, 47. 
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this in very truth God’s last word? Appearances 
were against Him. Well might John the Baptist 
in prison lose faith and begin to speculate upon 
the possibility of a mistake having been made. 
Generations of Jews ever since have queried the 
legitimacy of the Church’s interpretation put upon 
Jesus of Nazareth. They still look for the promised 
Messiah, and deny that the historical Figure who 
appeared in Palestine so long ago was really the 
promised One. 

There were certain happenings in Palestine in 
those far-away days associated with Jesus of 
Nazareth which led the little band of disciples to 
seize upon the category of Messiahship as the only 
possible explanation. Because He had risen from 
the dead, He must have been the promised Messiah. 
The miracle of the Resurrection was the founda- 
tion-stone of their belief. Upon it the Church 
rested, and with it the Church challenged an 
unbelieving Judaism and won vast stretches of 
the Gentile world to the obedience of Christ. 

Was the interpretation a sound one, and does it 
still hold good to-day? All are agreed that such 
was the interpretation put upon the life and work 
of the historical Person, Jesus of Nazareth, who 
appeared in the days of Cesar Augustus, and was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate. The Church ran- 
sacked three worlds of thought, Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman, in a desperate effort to do justice to what 
it had come to believe was the true significance of 
His Person and work. The intellectual explication 
of the Faith of the Church ‘did not stop short of 
predicting absolute Deity to an historical Person. 
It is a staggering proposition, appalling in its 
significance for the whole human race, if it be true. 
And it is precisely its truth which was, and still 
is, questioned. The Church asserted, and still 
asserts, it. The world denied, and still denies, it. 

On all sides the question presses in the light of 
modern thought : ‘ Art thou he that cometh, or do 
we look for another ?’ Is there not a more rational 
and reasonable explanation of those happenings in 
Palestine than that which the Church gave ? 

Our thought naturally tends to frame itself in 
terms of evolution, whilst the Jewish and Early 
Christian world-view was catastrophic. It is easy 
to fit Jesus into an evolutionary world-view and 
to regard Him as a natural product in the age-long 
quest of humanity after an ideal Man.. He appears 
in the natural course of the evolution of the 
religious consciousness, and exhibits in His own 
Person a thirst after things Divine which dominated 
His whole life. His reward was a realization of 
the Presence of God never before achieved by any 


son of man. Hence in Him we see the climax of 
the Divine immanence in a person’s life. He was 
a prophet mighty in deed and word before God 
and all the people. ‘Follow Me,’ He says, ‘and 
I will lead you to where alone your hearts can find 
rest, namely, the bosom of our Father, yours and 
Mine.’ Hence, He can be accounted for as the 
finest flowering of an evolutionary process and a 
natural emergence from the womb of Palestinian 
Judaism. 

‘No,’ says the Church, ‘such an explanation is 
inadequate. The claim of the Church is that this 
historical Person was alive and transcendent above 
the world-process before appearing in it at a point 
in time. It was not a case of the climax of the 
Divine Immanence in a person’s life, but God the 
Son, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
leading a personal life in the world which owes its 
origin to His activity in creation. The Logos in 
Christian teaching was the agent in creation. 

The more we allow our minds to dwell upon the 
full significance of the magnitude of the claim which 
the Church makes on behalf of its Lord and Master, 
the more staggering is it realized to be—Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
If such a One as this really did appear once in time 
and was seen of men, one greater can never appear, 
and His Advent was the Advent. Our question is 
answered. ‘ Art thou he that cometh, or look we 
for another?’ He who did come, the Church 
claims, was God Incarnate. No greater, therefore, 
can ever appear. The evolutionary process, let it 
continue for endless stretches more of time, and it 
may yet throw up a greater than John Baptist, 
but it can never produce God the Son who Himself 
produces zt. His Advent into the world of time 
and place was, therefore, catastrophic. He came 
first in lowly guise, born of a woman, born under 
the Law. None the less, the insignificant mode of 
entry into our world must not hide from us either 
the greatness of Him who entered it or the signific- 
ance of His entrance. His Presence is our guarantee 
of the truths which Jewish eschatology vainly tries 
to describe. After Time, Death; after Death, 
Judgment. 

It is curious to note how this strange Figure 
which appeared once in Palestine clothed in human 
form still haunts our modern world and still baffles 
it. We devise all kinds of picture-frames in which 
to confine Him, and we construct all sorts of 
settings in which we think we can make Him 
intelligible to our modern world. Yet He walks 
out of all our frameworks and transcends all our 
categories of thought. Evolution cannot contain 
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Him nor account for His production. The Heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Him; how much less 
our finite minds? Yet He haunts our literature 
and confronts all our relativity with Himself as an 
Absolute. 

We challenge Him to give some reasonable 
explanation of His Presence and seeming failure, 
and He still points us, as of old, not to intellectual 
disputations concerning His Person, but to indis- 
putable evidences of His Power. ‘Go your way 
and tell the things which ye do hear and see: 

And blessed is he, whosoever shall find none 
occasion of stumbling in Me.’ 

The world will always find it easy to pick holes 
in the intellectual formulation of the Christian faith. 
The historical happenings in a far-away past must 
always be open to question, and the documents 
which contain the records are never exempt from 
critical investigation. The tests which the Master 
Himself bids us employ are experimental in char- 
acter. From the evidences of His Power we 
deduce His Divinity. Do we need a greater proof 
of His transcendence than our failure fully to 
account for Him purely in terms of what we know 
as human? Is not His omnipotence witnessed to 
through the ages in the story of the transformation 
of sinners into saints? Does not the presence of 
the supernatural shine through the natural as He 
transfigures us by His grace and reveals Himself 
in the Breaking of the Bread ? Is it not true that 
there is in each one of us a region, deep in the core 
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of our being, into which nothing human can pene- 
trate, but in which none the less we find Him, or 
rather are found of Him? His Presence, ‘ closer 
than breathing and nearer than hands and feet,’ 
binds us so vitally to the Invisible God that we 
need no other assurance of Advent, but in Him . 
find that which bears with it the marks of true 
authentification—Immanuel, God with us. 

What would we more? Why should we look 
for another and greater than this One when Christ 
sufficeth us ?- If at any time in a world of shadows 
a faltering faith halts in doubt, there is still open 
the way back to the very heart of mercy of our 
God through Jesus Christ. He withholds from us 
intellectual certitude, but never spiritual assurance 
if we ask in faith. And faith has a way of finding 
Eternal truth which eludes the grasp of the wise 
and prudent. A reckless flinging of ourselves, 
without reserve, into the service of the Master when 
all seems hopeless and lost brings with it over and 
over again a certitude, not otherwise obtainable, 
that behind the flux of becoming is Being; pene- 
trating the natural is the supernatural; in time 
is eternity ; working through change is the change- 
less God, and underneath are the everlasting Arms. 
The saints are His witnesses through the ages, 
and their verdict is unanimous at least in this: 
they did not look for another because in Him they 
found all which they sought.* 

1H. M. Relton, Messages from a Troubled Church 
to a World in Trouble, 53. 


Recen€ Biblical Archaeology. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


NEw discoveries have been made at Tell el-Amarna, 
in Egypt, where so many valuable texts bearing on 
Palestine were unearthed in 1887. Mr. J. D. S. 
Pendlebury, Director of the Egypt Exploration 
Society’s expedition there, has re-excavated the 
official buildings, offices, and sanctuary which the 
‘heretic’ Pharaoh, Akhenaton (previously known 
as Amenhotep Iv.), built in the fourteenth century 
B.c., when he instituted his new monotheistic sun- 
worship, and attempted to displace the older worship 
of Amen. In the Records Office, where the original 
fragments were discovered, the excavators have 
succeeded in finding seven other interesting tablets, 
while they have discovered an eighth in the clerks’ 


houses adjoining. According to Dr. Cyrus Gordon, 
of the American School of Oriental Research, one 
is the filed copy of an order to Itia, the governor 
of Ascalon, commanding him to guard the town 
securely ; another is a Palestinian letter, which 
may have come from Abdashirta, or his son Aziru, 
the crafty rulers of Amurru, who were attacking the 
Pheenician and North Syrian cities on the coast as 
far as Ugarit (Ras Shamra), while representing 
themselves as faithful servants of Egypt ; a third is 
apparently part of the epic poem ‘ Shar Tamkhari ’ 
(or ‘King of Battle’), relating the exploits of 
Sargon I. in Cappadocia ; others are vocabularies 
of Sumerian~and Babylonian signs, which were 
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probably kept by the foreign secretaries for refer- 
ence ; and among the rest are small fragments of 
school texts and a list of the gods. The finding 
of these tablets gives hope that others relating 
more particularly to Palestine will be discovered 
by the next expedition, which is already planned 
for the opening year. In the centre of the Temple 
were found the high altar, with offering tables round 
about, and at the farthest end the ‘ Holy of Holies,’ 
the latter being screened from view by two walls, 
and reminding one of the Jewish tabernacle. 

It is not generally realized that the Ras Shamra 
tablets, which may be dated from the fifteenth to 
the thirteenth centuries, contain traditions going 
back much earlier, probably to the beginning of the 
second millennium, 7.e. to the epoch of the twelfth 
Egyptian dynasty. The tablets had probably been 
copied over a considerable period, and some of 
them in their original form date from the early 
epoch of the Phcenician race. It has been suggested 
by some scholars that they belong to the time of 
the great Phcenician poet, Sanchoniathon, who is 
believed to have lived about the eleventh century 
B.c., but they do not answer to his theories, and in 
reality go back to a much earlier age than his. 
They rather represent the doctrines of a certain 
Ben-Thabion, an ancient Pheenician hierophant, 
who is known to have taught the old cosmic tradi- 
tions to the priests and prophets. Philo speaks of 
this early teacher’s ‘allegorical’ theories as con- 
sisting essentially in ‘ deifying the products of the 
earth and considering them as gods and adoring 
them.’ : 

The tablets continue to throw valuable light on 
many Old Testament passages hitherto obscure. 
According to one of them, the inhabitants had a 
custom of placing flat, hollowed stones at the 
entrance to tombs, in order to gather the rain and 
dew. It was believed that these forces of Nature 
would ultimately bring about the resurrection of 
the deceased, just as they revive a plant. This 
_ seems to have been the idea that Isaiah had in his 

mind when he wrote (261°), ‘ Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust: for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead.’ 
Again, when the god Alein, representing the summer, 
died, there was grievous mourning among his 
friends, especially on the part of his father, Baal 
(i.e. Hadad), as well as others, and this explains 
an enigmatical passage in Zechariah (12™), which 
refers to the mourning of Hadad-Rimmon in the 
valley of Megiddo as an illustration of what would 
‘take place in Jerusalem. The passage has been 
variously interpreted, but judging from the tablets 


the meaning intended is obviously this: ‘ Just as. 
Hadad bitterly laments the death of his son Alein,. 
so shall it be in Jerusalem where the inhabitants. 
shall weep as one does for his only son.’ It is 
worth noting, too, that the tablets clearly distinguish. 
Astarte from Asherah as two separate goddesses.. 
We know that some scholars have cast doubt on 
the existence of the latter, confining the name to: 
the sacred tree or pole set up near an altar, or 
regarding it merely as another name for Astarte. 
But the tablets give abundant and decisive proof 
to the contrary. Asherah is represented as the 
paredros or associate of Hadad, and the creatress 
of the gods (being the mother of seventy divine 
children). Her separate existence leads us to see 
that Wellhausen, Klostermann, Kittel, and others 
have been mistaken in regarding the mention of the ~ 
four hundred prophets of Asherah in 1 K 1819 as 
a later interpolation. The Baal mentioned there: 
is Hadad, seeing that he sends the thunder and 
rain, and the prophets referred to are those of his 
paredros. The fact that the name Baal occurs in 
the story for that of Hadad, and that the goddess 
Asherah is mentioned, gives evidence of an ancient 
tradition. Similarly, the worship of Baal and 
Asherah, which Manasseh established in the Temple 
at Jerusalem (2 K 213-7 234#-) in imitation of Ahab, 
was none other than the worship of Hadad and his 
associate, and the couple were naturally accom- 
panied by the host of heaven. Another goddess 
frequently mentioned in the tablets is ‘Anath, who 
appears among the Israelites at Elephantiné as 
the companion of Yahweh, though she is not 
referred to in the Old Testament except in a few 
names. Among her numerous adversaries was one 
whose name is written Adm, which must have been 
pronounced Adam. This Adam is stated to have 
dwelt in the region of the rising sun, and we know 
that the Adam of Genesis was placed by Yahweh 
in a garden eastward in Eden. There seems, there- 
fore, to be some similarity in the two legends, 
although there is no Eve in the Ras Shamra myth- 
ology. 

A chief characteristic of the supreme God El in 
these tablets is that He appears under several 
hypostases or distinct subsistences, such as Beth-El 
(‘the house which is El’), Dér-El (‘ the dwelling 
which is El’), Shér-El (‘ the bull which is El’), etc. 
In other words, between the great God who dis- 
pensed the necessities of life and humanity which 
received them there were intermediaries or man- 
datories, as it were. Something comparable to 
this seems to appear in the early parts of the Old 
Testament, where we have Elohim or Yahweh with 
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coadjutors, such as His Malach (AN>n) or theo- 
phanic angel who speaks and acts in His name 
(Gn 2117 314, Ex 149, Jg 67°, etc.), His warrior 
prince or captain who appeared to Joshua (5%), 
and His ‘ watchers’ who are mentioned in Daniel 
(418. 17. 23) The old Canaanite pantheon has found 
no place in the Biblical records, but the picturesque 
imagery seems to persist. And, moreover, as these 
hypostases were all identical with the god himself, 
though differently named, we see clearly that, in 
the story of Jacob, El and Bethel are interchange- 
able and represent the same entity. 

The question as to who the Hyksos or ‘ Shepherd 
Kings’ were, who reigned in Egypt while the 
Israelites sojourned there, is coming nearer to 
solution. The excavations of Montet at Tanis 
(San el-Hagar), the Biblical Zoan, in the Egyptian 
Delta, combined with those at Ras Shamra, have 
afforded us valuable information on the matter. 
There seems to be sufficient evidence to prove that 
Avaris, the capital of the Hyksos, is to be identified 
with Tanis, and if we are to judge from the pan- 
theon at this place in the time of these strangers, 
they must have been Canaanites of Semitic race, 
allied to the Pheenicians. It was held by the old 
Egyptologists that Avaris, Raamses (or Pi-Ram- 
asse), and Tanis were one and the same city, and 
Montet’s conclusions are so confirmatory of this 
that Gardiner, who had placed Avaris at Pelusium, 
has now adopted Montet’s view. Probably, as 
early as the Old Empire, in any case under the 
Middle Empire, the city was called Avaris (Ha-w‘rt), 
and the Hyksos made it their chief military and 
religious centre. Though partly destroyed at the 
time of the expulsion of these foreigners (c. 1580 
B.C.), 1t was rebuilt by Ramesses 11., who called it 
Pi-Ramesse (‘ House of Ramesses’). This second 
name continued until the revolt under Smendes, 
and the commencement of the twenty-first dynasty 
({c. 1100 B.Cc.), when it seems to have been changed 
to Tanis (Dja‘nei), a name which it took from the 
surrounding district. This identity enables us to 
discover who the gods of the Hyksos were, and 
consequently to what race the latter belonged. 
Montet has unearthed three inscriptions in the city 
foundations, with the formula ‘ Beloved of Seth, 
the lord of Avaris,’ and another with the same words 
at Tell Mogdam, only thirty miles distant. From 
this we may conclude that Seth was one of the 
principal gods of the Hyksos. Other discoveries 
of Montet’s show that this god was associated with 
the goddess ‘Anta, who we know was none other 
than the ‘Anath of the Canaanites, and, further, that 
he was identical with Baal (otherwise called Hadad), 


for on one of two steles which Ramesses 1. erected 
on the caravan route between Suez and the Wady 
Tumilat we have mention of the triad ‘Anta, Seth, 
and Soped, while on the other the names appear 
as ‘Anta, Baal, and Soped. If we remember, more- 
over, that the god El figures frequently on Hyksos 
scarabs (cf.. Jacob-El, ‘Anath-El, etc.), we have 
every reason to infer that the principal gods of the 
Hyksos pantheon were El, Baal (Seth), and ‘Anath 
(‘Anta), and these; according to the Ras Shamra 
tablets, were the chief divinities of the Canaanites 
or Phoenicians. We may therefore conclude, on 
mythological grounds, that the Hyksos were of 
Semitic race, and closely related to the Phoenicians 
on the Palestinian coast. Some scholars have 
supposed that Khian and Apachnan, two names of 
the greatest of Hyksos rulers, are Mitannian or 
Hurrian, but the former is undoubtedly Semitic 
(cf. Ahian, 1 Ch 7°, and especially the Arab name 
Hayyan, which is attested also in Nabatean), while 
the latter is originally of Egyptian formation. 

At ancient Gaza (Tell ‘Ajil), a centre of Hyksos 
power in Southern Palestine, the British School of 
Archeology, working under Sir Flinders Petrie, 
has brought many new treasures to light. Over 
two hundred more weights, chiefly hematite, have 
been unearthed during last season. Most of these 
were found at what is believed to have been the 
port entrance of the city, where the chief trade 
went on. Nearly all of them are very light, under 
an ounce, only a few weighing a pound or two. 
They could not, Sir Flinders thinks, have been used 
for food in such small amounts, nor for precious 
metals or drugs as staple commodities, and it is 
difficult to think of any material traded in such 
small quantities. The large number of weights 
discovered at all the ancient sites in Palestine gives 
evidence of the great activity of commerce and 
intercourse all over the civilized world before 2000 
B.c. The el-Amarna Letters are full of references 
to the journeys to and fro of caravans, and to the 
interchange of numerous articles of merchandise. 
Palestine was the intermediary of a great traffic 
between Western Asia and the far Eastern kingdoms. 
Petrie’s excavations at this southern centre have 
been discontinued for the present, and he has 
commenced exploration in French Syria, with the 
object of possible excavation there, in an effort to 
lay bare the great civilization which flourished in 
that region in the Neolithic and Early Bronze ages 
(between 2000 and 3000 B.c.), and which, he believes 
has left large traces in the foreign jewellery, pottery, 
and other remains at Gaza. The new work will be 
of great importance if it succeeds in answering the 
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questions raised by his recent excavations in the 
south. 

There has always been some uncertainty as to 
the precise location of Gibeon and the other three 
cities (Chephirah, Beéroth, and Kiriath-jearim) 
which together formed a ‘ Hivite’ confederacy at 
the time of Joshua’s entry into Canaan (Jos 9”). 
The inhabitants of these cities devised a scheme by 
which they avoided the fate that had befallen their 
neighbours, but as they had used trickery and false- 
hood, they were condemned to perpetual service 
as “hewers of wood and drawers of water’ to the 
Israelites. It is now generally admitted by scholars, 
in accordance with the Septuagint, that ‘ Hivite’ 
is a Massoretic error for ‘ Horite’ (1N for ‘h). 
In other words, these cities were Hurrian, 7.e. their 
inhabitants were connected by race with Mitanni, 
in Mesopotamia, from which they must have 
migrated or been driven. Their tetrapolis formed 
an ‘islet’ in the midst of the Amorite population, 
and led to the Egyptians giving the name Haru to 
the whole country. Recently, Pére Abel and others 
have discussed the location of these cities. The 
conclusion come to, after a very thorough examina- 
tion of all the evidence, is that Gibeon is to be identi- 
fied with el-Djib, about seven miles north-west of 


Entre 


‘He bore the heroic stamp.’ 

This was the impression that Charles W. Abel, of 
Kwato, made on one who met him for the first 
time in 1930 during his last furlough in England. 
‘His biography, Charles W. Abel of Kwato (Fleming 
Hz. Revell; 7s. 6d. net), has been written by his 
son Russell, who with other members of the family 
is carrying on the Mission work in Kwato, that 
small island lying off the Eastern coast of New 
Guinea or Papua. For forty years Charles Abel 
had laboured there, and the work needed a man 
of heroic mould. At first he went in danger of his 
life from the cannibal Papuans; the low-lying 
land was so unhealthy until the mosquito scourge 
was dealt with that he had constant malaria. And 
the Mission work showed small progress. It was 
incredibly difficult to bring a vigorous, independent 
Christian life to the Papuan, who ‘is slow and 
lazy. . . . To see him shamble off to his garden 
to repair his fence, dragging his unwilling feet 
through the soft sand, and almost treading again 


Jerusalem, as Troilo indicated as early as 1666, and 
Pococke in 1738. At the same time, the ‘ great 
high place’ of Gibeon, where Solomon inaugurated 
his reign by offering a thousand burnt-sacrifices 
(x K 3*-), must be placed, according to Abel, on 
the neighbouring summit of Nebi Samwil, which 
rises to a height of 2952 feet. Chephirah is believed 
to be none other than Tell Kefireh (about five miles 
south-west of Gibeon), whose ancient ruins scattered 
over the soil still await excavation. Beéroth corre- 
sponds, etymologically and onomastically, to el- 
Birah, about five miles north-east of Gibeon (cf. 
‘Ataroth and ‘Aftarah, ‘Anathoth and ‘Anatah, 
‘Azmaweth and Hizmah, etc.), and this is the loca- 
tion adopted by Robinson, van de Velde, Guérin, 
Conder, and others. Kuiriath-jearim (or Baalah of 
Judah), about whose site there has been consider- 
able diversity of opinion, is placed by Abel on the 
Tell at Qaryat el-‘Inab, about seven miles south- 
west of Gibeon, and quite near to Chephirah. The 
location of these four cities, all within a few miles of 
each other, seems to corroborate the Old Testa- 
ment record of their confederacy. With Gibeon 
as their capital, they probably formed a small 
Hurrian state, independent of the surrounding 
peoples. 


Qlous. 


on his own footsteps, makes you yawn and feel 
tired yourself for the rest of the day.’, It was 
not so difficult to break down barbarism, but the 
building up of a new and better condition of life 
to take its place was a long and difficult task. The 
solution Charles Abel saw was industrial Mission 
work, and this biography is an amazing record of 
the results. 

It was not always easy to get funds for his 
plantations, sawmill, and for all the other activities. 
And the situation was the more difficult because 
just at the time when he felt it essential to enlarge 
the scope of the work, the L.M.S. were passing 
through a time of financial stringency. ‘ Our 
white civilization had burst upon the native with 
disastrous suddenness . . . we are doing what we 
can to educate him in such a way that his Christian 
faith may express itself through a life of usefulness 
and responsibility. He has responded with quite 
unexpected capacity to the slight effort which 
has been made to train him in technical knowledge. 
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‘This thing is certain, if he does not become an 
intelligent part of the new progressive force which 
is making itself felt in New Guinea, that same force 
is going, in a very few years, to crush him out of 
existence.’ 

Here is a description of lads who had risen from 
savagery. ‘There was a great demand in the 
country for skilled labour, and the Kwato carpenters, 
under the leadership of Jo, built a number of houses 
for the Government, for Missions and for Planta- 
tions. They travelled as far west as the Fly 
River district, and Daru, near the Dutch boundary. 
The discipline and Christian character of these 
youths were noted by all who met them. They 
established Kwato’s reputation and gave the Mission 
‘a name that succeeding generations have to labour 
hard to maintain. These journeys gave oppor- 
tunities for important evangelistic work. Already 
Abel began to see his views in action, of evangelists 
earning their support with their own hands, after 
the manner of the Apostle Paul, and at the same 
time preaching the Gospel, backed by the force of 
industrious lives.’ 

The discovery of gold for a time brought disaster 
close to the Papuans. They never forgot how 
Abel had stood by them and demanded justice for 
them against the miners. 

‘“ When I saw Taubada face revolvers pointed 
by his own angry countrymen, in order to speak 
‘out for some Papuans, I knew he was truly our 
friend,” testified an old native eye-witness of an 
‘incident at the mines. Walking through the forest 
‘many years later in the same vicinity, Abel came 
‘suddenly upon a party of women at a bend in the 


track. The women immediately threw down their -: 


‘burdens and vanished into the surrounding scrub. 
‘One of the Mission carriers cried out : 

“Tt is not a white man, it is only a missionary! ”’’ 

‘As he repeated this information the women 
began to reappear, shamefaced and embarrassed. 

‘“ Qh, Taubada, we thought you were a white 
man !” they apologized.’ 

Abel’s personality was extraordinarily likeable. 
“An element of humanity so mingled with his 
genuine piety that all were attracted by it.’ His 
sense of humour was keen and he loved sport. 
As he was lying almost unconscious just before his 
death, he kept remembering that the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race was coming on, and that he 
must not miss it after having been out of England 
‘so long. He was a devoted father, and always on 
the easiest terms with his family. The quotations 
given from his letters to his schoolboy son make 
good reading. ‘We mustn’t be half-and-halfers ; 


we must be out-and-outers.’ A frequent con- 
clusion to his letters to his boys at one time was 
‘ Fight the good fight, and don’t forget my watch- 
word: Con . He wrote to them so often 
about concentration that it wasn’t necessary to 
write the word out fully. 

Although Abel shrank from pious expressions no 
one could read this biography and doubt that he 
knew Him on whom he had believed. ‘I have a 
dread of saying more than I feel. I have a shrink- 
ing from pious expressions like ‘‘ It was laid upon 
me.” Even the term “ Quiet time” seems to me to 
be some one else’s. . . . I pray that God will so 
form Christ in me that I shall express Him in 
thought, and word, and deed, through just the life 
He would have me live.’ 


The Real is the Spiritual. 


Mr. Frederick Watson, son of Ian Maclaren and 
son-in-law of Sir Robert Jones, the great Liverpool 
orthopedic surgeon, writes in his biography of the 
latter : 

‘J recall that, towards the end of his life, in the 
library at Belvidere Road, there sat for an evening 
Robert Jones, Conrad, and Grenfell. It would 
have been difficult to assemble three men together 
whose genius had so influenced contemporary 
human thought and life. Few men possessed so 
many kindred qualities and ideals as Robert Jones 
and Sir Wilfred Grenfell. In build, temperament, 
optimism, and unwearied vitality, they might have 
been related. Both surgeons, both pioneers, both 
idealists, a knowledge of the one is like a footnote 
to an understanding of the other. The boy in 
Robert Jones admired in Grenfell the capacity of 
a man to fight overwhelming natural obstacles 
and carry the benefits of civilization across ice and 
snow. It was what he would have liked probably 
more than anything in life to have done himself. 
Spiritual or physical adventure—or, better still, 
both united—these he cherished to the end of the 
journey. 

‘ After his death Sir Wilfred Grenfell expressed in 
a few beautiful words the spiritual beauty which 
seemed to pass into his work—‘ What greater 
proof can one need,” he wrote, ‘“‘ glad as we are of 
Jeans, and Eddington, and ‘current science,’ 
behind us, that the real is the spiritual... .1 
never saw yet an orthopeedic surgeon who ‘ always’ 
had a healing message for everyone who came. 
That was Sir Robert himself, who has preceded us. 
In his utterly unselfish love for others lay his 
unique power.” ’ 
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The last sentence might very well have been 
spoken of Sir Wilfred Grenfell himself. Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton have just published a fascinat- 
ing book written by him for which he has found the 
apt title The Romance of Labrador. It ends with 
a chapter ‘ Apologia pro vita mea,’ where in vivid 
pictures he makes the scenes of his forty years 
in Labrador pass before our eyes. ‘ Arrears of 
surgery during the first few years occupied most 
of our energies. Among the high lights, I still 
remember the blank look of a red-headed Irish 
lad, with one foot almost completely upside down 
due to a simple neglected deformity at birth, when 
I suggested to him that we might make that foot 
as good as the other. . . . Could I do it with a 
pill? No, I couldn’t. Could I “charm it”? 
Yes, I could, but only if he was asleep. So we 
“‘charmed it”? during sleep that they had never 
heard of, with a knife that left no poisoned wound, 
and with a wrench that the famous Sir Robert 
Jones had sent us. The leg had to be covered up 
in plaster while “the charm” was working, but 
at the end of a month Paddy was already crazy 
to dance a jig for our benefit.’ Or again, ‘ That 
year over 2000 patients received treatment. But 
for the fact that they had no money this would 
have been a remunerative practice.’ Hospitals 
and nursing units were founded; an agricultural 
department came into being; schools and co- 
operative stores were built. Every means was 
taken to assist the fishing industry. ‘ Our survey 
from the air, begun and carried on for two years 
by volunteers, has been recognized and assisted 
by England, Canada, and America. When a 
volunteer American plane carried British Naval 
‘Survey officers over our coast to help afford our 
fishermen reliable charts to guide them, a new 
international note was struck.-of that chord 
which alone can ensure permanent peace on 
earth.’ 

We have only been dealing with the last chapter. 
‘The first thirteen chapters of The Romance of 
Labrador give an account of the history, zoology, 
and geology of the country. But this is no dull 
history. Each chapter is a ‘ pageant,’ and so, to 
quote some of the titles, we have ‘ The Pageant of 

the Rocks’; ‘The Pageant of the Indians’ ; 
“The Pageant of the Eskimo’; ‘The Pageant of 
the Big Four’; ‘ The Pageant of the Animals ’— 
the latter containing fascinating stories of the dogs 
on whose intelligence the traveller in the snow 
fields of Labrador is so dependent. ‘ Once a snow- 
‘blizzard overtook us suddenly when we still had 
eight miles to go to reach hospital. We had 


placed poles to mark the way, about two hundred 
yards apart on the upland barrens, but of course 
we could not see two yards. Our leader, however, 
went so straight for home that several times we 
had to stop and sling some dogs round a pole, the 
team having gone some on one side of it, and some 
on the other.’ 

The Romance of Labrador distils the romance 
not only of the past but of the present and the 
future, for it is written by one who ‘admires 
greatly Mussolini’s dictum, ‘‘ We must not be proud 
of our country for its history, but for what we are 
making of it to-day.” ’ 

The beautiful illustrations must not be forgotten, 
and the price is only ros. 6d. net. 


The Bible in School. 


We have just received the fourth number of 
Religion in Education, the quarterly review which 
is published by the Student Christian Movement 
Press, and edited by Dr. Basil Yeaxlee. We are 
glad to see that the editor is able to say ‘ our first 
year has been a good one ’—the circulation the 
magazine has already attained enables them to look 
forward to an enlargement in the size of the 
magazine. This number contains an interesting 
article by Dr. F. J. Rae, the Director of Religious 
Education at Aberdeen Training Centre, whose 
work is already well known to the readers of THE 
Expository Times. The purpose of Dr. Rae’s 
article is to contribute some observations on the 
use of the Bible as an instrument of religious 
education. He makes three points: (1) ‘I should 
set very high in my demands on a teacher that he 
believes in the Bible as the Word of God. This 
does not imply a belief in its inerrancy or its verbal 
inspiration. But it does mean a recognition of 
the fact that the Bible is the only record of the 
redeeming love of God, and that in its history 
and personalities God has revealed His nature and 
His will for our salvation. A ‘“‘ word” is simply a 
bridge between one mind and others, and the 
Bible is God’s Word because it is the bridge over 
which has passed to us the sure knowledge of God.’ 
(2) ‘Another point which it is necessary to 
emphasise is that Bible-teaching should be religious 
and not merely historical. Probably the most 
serious defect in the “ religious” instruction given 
in our day schools is that the “ facts”’ are taught 
(and admirably taught) while the meaning of the 
facts is ignored. ... The historical facts are 
merely the teacher’s instrument through which it 
is his business to convey to the child’s mind the 
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truth about God and life that is in the narrative. 


I have heard many Bible lessons given in school, 
but I have very seldom heard religious education 
given.’ A logical sequence from the above, Dr. 
Rae feels, is that there should be neither examina- 
tions in this subject nor inspection of it. ‘The 
better a teacher of the Bible does his work, 7.e. the 
more he devotes himself to teaching religion and 
not merely history, the less examinable is his 
work and, for the same reason, the less can his work 
be inspected, at least in the ordinary fashion.’ 
His third point is that ‘one of the teacher’s main 
tasks is to make the Bible interesting, and he can 
do this by making it real. . . . The actual narrative 
is our medium, and we need all the help of method 
and research to make it interesting.’ In this 
connexion Dr. Rae utters a protest on the habit of 
improving on the Bible stories, and gives the follow- 
ing amusing incident from his own experience. ‘I 
heard a lady on one occasion telling the story of 
the Garden of Eden to a large infant class. The 
children evidently knew the lesson well, for they 
chanted out the answers to all the teacher’s 
questions without any hesitation. After receiving 
a considerable amount of information about Adam 
and Eve which was new to me, I was staggered by 
the final question and answer: “ What did Adam 
say when God brought Eve to him?” ‘‘ Oh, how 
lovely!” solemnly chanted the forty infants. 
Possibly they were right, but the Bible does not 
say so, and I should regard this as an illegitimate 
exercise of the imagination !’ hp 


Balance. 


‘“ Oh, for light and heat united!” cried John ’' 


Wesley. Knowledge and emotion were equally 
balanced in Robert Jones, and of how few great 
men can that be said? That he was ahead of his 
age in freedom from superstition, fear, and hatred 
is true. The immense and lasting miracle of his 
life and personality les to a high degree in its 
spiritual release from the props and fallacies which 
inspire and control even the most advanced 
thinkers. But he had in its perfection a less 
dramatic quality. It was the quiet virtue of 
which John Galsworthy has spoken so hauntingly 
when in A Portrait he said: “ As I remember him 
with that great quiet forehead, with his tenderness, 
and his glance which travelled to the heart of 
what it rested on, I despair of seeing his like again. 
For with him there seems to me to have passed 
away a principle, a golden rule of life, nay, more, 
a spirit—the soul of Balance. It has stolen away, 
as in the early morning the stars steal out of the 


sky. He knew its tranquil secret, and where he 
is, there must it still be hovering.” ’ ? 


Their Religion. 


“There is another story told me by an officer— 
at the time it happened, he was Foch’s liaison ~ 
officer—of a visit by President Poincaré to the 
front. He arrived one morning at G.H.Q., and 
there was no Foch to receive him. The staff 
became rather flustered and went to look for him. 
The liaison officer, also a Catholic, knew where to 
find him. Mass had been said much earlier, but 
Foch was expecting a long and troublous day, and 
the officer was confident that he had felt the need. 
of longer prayer. 

‘Sure enough, Foch was found kneeling alone 
at the altar-rail, not exactly praying, said the 
officer, but looking as though he were offering his 
soul to the crucified Christ. To the liaison officer 
the sight was so inspiring that, forgetting why he 
had come, he knelt with his chief and, as he said 
to me, “I tried hard to look and feel like him.” 

‘Foch never moved his eyes from the cross above 
the altar. A long moment passed. The officer 
could not capture the moment of exaltation. 
“ How could I,” he asked, “ with the knowledge 
that the whole staff was fuming and fretting just 
outside ? ” 

‘So, very respectfully, he leant towards Foch 
and whispered : 

‘““ Mon Général, we are making Monsieur 
Poincaré wait... .” 

‘ Foch never moved, not even a glance. 

‘After another long moment he felt that the 
chief had finished praying; he rose and stood 
waiting. Foch rose slowly, looked once more at 
the cross, made the sign of the cross, bent his knee 
once more before the altar, and, with one of his 
swift movements, turned upon his liaison officer : 

‘“* What do you mean—making Monsieur Poincaré 
wait ?’’? he snapped. ‘‘Am I expected, then, to 
say to Notre Seigneur: ‘ Sorry, there’s somebody 
more important than you outside. Ill finish 
praying another time, when it is more con- 
venient 2) 772 

1B, Watson, The Life of Siy Robert Jones, 318. 
2 A. J. Russell, Their Religion, 84. 
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